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THE INDIAN FALLS NEAR COLD SPRING. 
(SEE ENGRAVING.) 

A picTuRE is supposed to speak for itself. Top- 
ographically it does; yet a few human utterances 
may not be amiss. 

This lovely spot, all may not kuow, is contigu- 
ous to Hudson river, and should fairly be included 
among the most beautiful of its scenery. Whether 
every traveler of leisure visits it or not we do not 
know; but are not surprised that the painter found 
it out and honored it. Nor do we wonder that the 
free foot of the Indian delighted to tread its crags 
and cliffs—to bask in its flickering sunlight—to 
slake the thirst of his rapid coursing in its pure 
spring—aqr, enjoying ease, spread himself upon 
the mossy turf within its grottoed shades, to woo 
repose. And thus he did! Or, in other mood, per- 
haps, when the weird soul was on him, when the 
solemn, vociferating winds of autumn, loud or low, 
wailed through the leafless branches, and the swol- 
len stream gave hoarser cadence in its fall, and the 
ominous heavens grew darker—darker, here again 
was he. His spirit assorted with the place, and 
joyed in its desolation. 

Still the lovely spot was his—was theirs—one 
amongst their thousand sylvan haunts. Was, we 
say: the poor Indian, though unknowing of tenses, 
is accessible, with keenest touch, to the philoso- 
phy of times. He does not read grammar, but he 
feels it; and ah, me! ah, me! should be the sad 
interjections of his forlornness and his exile. 

Our father Adam, and his, when he turned away 
from the garden, was in some sort sustained by a 
sense of desert. His regrets were overawed by the 
Divine command, and reconciled by the holiness of 
obedience—even mitigated by man’s most merciful 
ordeal—necessity—saving the conflict of self, the 
hard struggle of choice, by his lapsed responsibil- 
ity. Then, again, there was no pride at his heart— 
no derisive lookers on witnessed his expulsion and 
disgrace; but as he “passed out,” 

The world was all before him, 


Where to choose his place of rest, 
And Providence his guide. 


Vout. V.—29 








And this latter clause, pointed against the Indian, 
would seem to crown the contrast, and add the bit- 
terness of the second death to the miseries, the fail- 
ures, the expatriation, and final extirpation of his 
first earthly life. That the Indian was not evan- 
gelized under circumstances of oppression and dis- 
trust, should be no argument against the possibility 
of the thing on other grounds. But let us leave 
this question of conversion to those who are better 
indoctrinated and better learned—let this spiritual 
responsibility rest just where it is; the occult must 
still be dark ; and despairing of the unreadable crypt 
of the Indian’s soul, let us yet give some quarter, 
some extenuation of his vindictiveness, some con- 
sideration of his wrongs; and whilst we call him 
“savage,” let us, at least, do it with the reverence 
of pity, nor withhold a tear. 

The Indian having passed away, who is now heir 
to this fairdemesne? Itis the utilitarian who would 
fain be its “executor.” But may the march of “in- 
ternal improvement ”’ never invade these sylvan pre- 
cincts! and, by whatever impediment, may the 
strong-handed engineer be for ever excluded! And 
so it would seem ; for the spot is self-defended by the 
integrity of nature. Behold its palisadoed inacces- 
sibility from above—its element of intractable rug- 
gedness below! In these we hope against time and 
“the times;” for the hardiest engineer will know 
it is not “worth while” to delve amidst these rocks 
and wolds. And that which he spares, the thrifty’ 
miller will-not “see fit”? to nieddle with. -Born in 
beauty, may it still be sacred to “beauty!” May 
the heart, the spirits, the soul be here refreshed and 
refined ! 

If the utilitarian must work, let him confine his 
operations to less elevated and more suitable local- 
ities, where nature suggests no reluctance and no 
reserves. Let him frequent where the din of pro- 
gress and the din of population both attest to the 
worship of their god—mammon. If he must “re- 
form,’’ (though we doubt his emendment,) so let 
it be—if he must prosper, let him prosper in other 
places—if he must innovate, let him innovate—but 
not here. 
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BY PROFESSOR WRIGHT. 


Tue female readers of the Repository would sus- 
pect me of being destitute of both feeling and re- 
finement, if I were to conduct them, either in 
mind or person, into a dissecting-room. But they 
jvill permit me to open its door, that I may intro- 
duce to them an individual, whose later career is 
to occupy a part of this chapter. 

When I was about to enter, for the first time, 
the edifice in which rumor said there had been 
much “cutting and carving,” I was seized with a 
feeling which, at this distant period, it is more easy 
to recall than to describe. As I approached the dead 
body pointed out to me as the one belonging to my 
class, and took hold of it with a view to cut into 
its flesh, a chill ran rapidly over me; nor could I 
commence my task until I had concealed its face 
in an apron. I did not fear the inanimate mass, 
but, in despite of every_effort, my mind brought 
back the disembodied spirit, and endowed it with 
reflection and sensibility. And, regardless of the 
charge of timidity, I honestly confess, that neither 
reason nor experience have been sufficient, com- 
pletely, to deprive me of the feeling which such 
an association is calculated to produce. Still, 
knowing that a knowledge of human organization 
was essential to professional skill, I was willing, as 
every one should be, that my inclinations should 
yield to public good. 

As I was ‘‘a first course student,’’ I had not yet 
acquired a willingness to go alone into a dark room 
containing the dead. But on one occasion, being 
anxious to finish ‘a preparation,’’ I concluded not 
to wait for my companions, and went at an early 
hour. I felt my way up a long flight of narrow 
steps, for we were not permitted to carry with us 
a lighted lamp. I took the key from its hiding 
place, and unlocked the door. No sooner had I 
entered the room, than I heard a sound like a dis- 
tressed moan. The tinder-box and matches were 
kept on a high shelf, and in reaching for them my 
cloak fell from my shoulders as if it had been for- 
cibly pulled—the door closed violently, and a noise 
was heard upon the steps. What, I silently asked, 
has a “fresh subject’’ been brought in, and has 
it become reanimated? Did I hear its gutteral 
breathing? Has it escaped, wrapped in my own 
garment; and has it gone bewildered through the 
streets, to alarm the multitude, and to bring the 
charge of guilt upon me? But before I could give 
an answer to any one of these questions, the can- 
dle was in a cheerful blaze, and I soon ascertained 
the true and natural causes of alarm. 





| 


A fire was soon kindled, and I seated myself in | 


front of it. The wind, which had blown strongly 





on my way to the room, became fearfully violent, 
and soon brought with it a heavy rain. The hour 
at which the students had been accustomed to as- 
semble having expired, and the storm continuing, 
I began to entertain some apprehensions that I 
should have rather a disagreeable lodgment for 
the night. That time should not drag too slowly 
and heavily, I commenced reading a description of 
the muscles; and after becoming intently engaged, 
thoughtless of the circumstances by which I was 
surrounded, a hand struck the open pages of my 
book, which fell upon the floor. I started to my 
feet, breathed irregularly, looked at the partially 
dissected subject, grasped its cold, stiffened limb, 
and replaced it upon the table. About this time I 
felt a little nervous, to use a common expression. 
I stirred the fire—walked the floor—examined the 
books of plates, and rattled the leaves as I turned 
them over—was preparing to return to my board- 
ing house—when, the rain having subsided, my 
class-mates arrived. 

The previous night had been cold, and the subjects 
were frozen hard; but the heat from the stove had 
relaxed the muscles, and dissections were speedily 
commenced. This freezing and thawing, together 
with the position of the body, will account for the 
manner in which the arm greeted me so uncere- 
moniously. And there may be learned, also, one 
method by which individuals may be temporarily 
cured of their absent-mindedness. 

An hour had passed, each student being actively 
engaged in his work, when an individual appeared 
suddenly and unexpectedly among us. His visit 
would have gratified us all under ordinary circum- 
stances; for we cherished an admiration for his tal- 
ents and acquirements, and an affection for him, 
on account of his kindness and social qualities. 
But his aspect was wild, and his manner was im- 
pulsive and threatening. He sprang suddenly at 
one of the students, seized him by the throat, and 
would, doubtless, have plunged a long knife into 
his body, had not another student interposed his 
aid. His actions were followed by thoughts equally 
quick. Said he, “You are the traitor. You con- 
spired to rob and to kill me. You are the devil’s 
emissary. Look at that green monster! See how 
rapidly it darts its tongue at me! What large, 
glistening eyes! What long, sharp fangs! It is 
afterme! O, it will catch me!’ At the close of 
the last sentence, he gave a piercing, unearthly 
scream, and escaped from the room. 

For a moment every one looked as if stricken 
dumb. An older and more advanced student broke 
silence by uttering the short, but expressive sen- 
tence, ‘Delirium tremens!’ We quietly wiped 
our knives, and returned them to their cases—took 
off our aprons—adjusted our apparel—extinguished 
the fire and the candles, and started for our lodgings. 
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As we were passing through the yard, we heard 
the exclamation, “‘He’s gone! he’s gone!”’ and in 
looking up we beheld our delirious friend upon the 
top of his house. At one time he would run from 
one end of a long roof to the other; then he would 
stand erect upon a chimney; and again he would 
approach so near the eaves, that we expected every 
moment to see him fall to the earth. It was evi- 
dent that he knew not his own danger; and it be- 
came a question of some importance how he could 
be persuaded or forced to descend through a safe 
passage. It was observed that he went several 
times to the trap-door, and seemed, inclined to re- 
turn that way. Advantage was taken of this. 
Two of our number reached the opening quietly ; 
and when he had approached near enough, they 
grasped him by the legs. He struggled hard to 
escape, but he was in the hands of those who were 
strong and resolute, and after making him secure, 
they carried him to his sleeping apartment. 

During four successive days and nights no sleep 
came to his relief, notwithstanding the employ- 
ment of remedies usually found active and effi- 
cient. His whole body was in constant agitation, 
the surface of which was cold, shriveled, and 
bathed with profuse perspiration. Upon his coun- 
tenance were depicted anxiety, alarm, and acute 
bodily distress. And’ yet, like all others under 
the influence of the same disease, he seemed ut- 
terly regardless of actual pain. The conceptions 
of his disordered mind were alternately ludicrous 
and appalling. One moment he saw a monkey 
dancing on the top of the bed-post, or suspended 
in the air. Now and then he would strike at 
this shape of humanity, for having, with the end 
of a long tail, tickled his nose. In another mo- 
ment he was laughing at the pranks of an ugly 
and distorted negro. Then he fancied that his 
body was covered with worms and insects, and for 
hours he continued to pick and brush them off. 
On one occasion, while thus employed, his breath- 
ing became suddenly laborious and convulsive—his 
eyes were wildly fixed—his face was livid and dis- 
torted. ‘Tear off this snake,’’ said he, ‘tor it will 
squeeze me to death! I cannot breathe. O, it is 
crawling into my throat!” And with his mouth 
stretched widely open, he fell senseless on the floor. 

Fortunately, this paroxysm was of short dura- 
tion; but the patient came out of it believing him- 
self to be in the lower pit, the companion of infe- 
rior imps, and threatened with chastisement by the 
devil. By this time his attendants became wearied 


and impatient; and to relieve themselves of con- 
stant effort, as well as to aid in procuring sleep, it 
seemed necessary that muscular action should be 
restrained. To effect this object, the restless man 
was put into a bag, just large enough to fit the 
body with the limbs extended. He was then laid 











upon his bed. After making a number of ineffec- 
tual efforts to release himself, a new direction was 
given to his thoughts; and he expressed his thanks 
that he had been converted into a mummy. Sleep, 
essential to the cure in such cases, speedily follow- 
ed, and in a day or two the delirium had happily 
disappeared. 

As with most men given to dissipation, it was 
difficult to make the Doctor believe that indul- 
gence had injured either his mind or body. And 
he even refused to admit those into his house who 
dared to utter so fou! a suspicion against his moral- 
ity. But one attack of delirium tremens after an- 
other, followed by long continued disease, brought 
him to a proper view of his condition, and to a free 
admission of his errors. To his confidential friends 
he expressed a deiermination to reform. Unfortu- 
nately, he did not duly consider and guard against 
the allurements by which he had been surrounded. 
The moral and intelligent endeavored to win him 
back to their society. But he was not willing to 
withdraw from those who had been so long his boon 
companions. He was present at their evening feast ; 
and, although for a time he resisted the temptation 
to drink, he at length tasted, and this excited to 
ungovernable thirst, madness, and death. 

From this ill-fated hour he lost confidence in him- 
self, respect for himself, and all concern for his des- 
tiny. Hedrank—and drank—cither to stupefaction 
or derangement. While recovering from his last at- 
tack of delirium tremens, the servant brought him 
some nicely prepared food, and in handing it to him, 
presented him the respects of his mother. ‘My 
mother! my mother !’’ said the Doctor, apparently 
with surprise, and with renewed effort and anima- 
tion, “why is she not withme? Tell her 1 want to 
seeher.’”? The servant gladly and promptly obeyed, 
and the parent and the son were soon in each other’s 
embrace. ‘Mother!’ “My son!’ were the only 
words which, in the fullness of their hearts, they 
could articulate. Many circumstances, aside from 
those which have already entered the mind of the 
reader, rendered this meeting one of deep and abi- 
ding interest. She was a widowed mother, and he 
an only child. For a time her presence had strick- 
en him with terror; for he imagined that she had 
been chosen his judge, that she had pronounced 
him guilty of crime, and that she was about to be- 
come lus executioner. Now there was a promised 
return of sanity, and a dawn of early affection. 
And here may have been witnessed, in the mother, 
one of+the holiest, innate traits of humanity. 
While affliction called for her aid, she sustained 
herself with a fortitude equal to every emergency ; 
but she was overpowered by one kind look and one 
soft word. 

The mother seated herself by the side of her 
son, to soothe his feelings, and to listen to the 
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conversation in which he was inclined to engage. 
Said he, ** Mother, we were once happy. Friends 
sat at our table, and luxuries were at our command. 
We are still rich; but, alas! when character is 
gone, contentment cannot be purchased. Feel my 
body. What a mere wreck it has become! Look 
into my face, and tell me if there is one lineament 
left of my original self. ‘The world has lost its at- 
tractions for me, and I am as nothing to the world.” 
** My child,”’ was the reply, “although the bright- 
est things will tarnish, their lustre may be restored. 
The heart constituted for friendship and sympathy 
never refuses to respond to its appropriate stimulus. 
You would have died for me once—will you not 
live for me now?” As these remarks were conclu- 
ded, the afflicted man seemed to be struggling 
against intense emotion. A shiver passed over his 
frame—his eyes were widely opened—his head was 
thrown spasmodically backward—he fell, and the 
rattling in his throat bespoke the escape of a tor- 
tured spirit. 

How much is embraced in that short sentence, 
“I will only taste!’ Tasting is the beginning of 
intemperance. He who wishes to reform, and 
tastes, would show his inconsistency as much as if 
he were to expect an enemy to depart by offering 
him inducements to stay. Can we subdue the 
fierce nature of the tiger, by allowing him to taste, 
or placing within his reach his favorite beverage— 
blood? Just as easily as man can change his pro- 
pensities, frequently associating with those whose 
hands are ready to lift the poisoned chalice to his 
lips. 

Many years had passed away. The labors, anx- 
ieties, delights, and anticipations of the student 
had ended. I had enjoyed the pleasures, and en- 
dured the toils of practice. I had witnessed the 
return of health, and had seen death upon the 
brow of innocence. 
gratitude as compensation for my services, and had 


I had received expressions of 


suffered from censure and abuse when not merited. 
I had been in the midst of life, in its rich, and in 
its beggarly estate. I had gazed upon the serenity 
and joyfulness of reciprocal affection, and had 
shrunk from the storm and terror of mutual hate. 
In a word, I had long been a physician when the 
circumstances occurred which I am now to relate. 

The hour for sleep was drawing nigh, when the 
bell in my bed-room gave a faint sound, and then 
it rang loudly. With a lamp in my hand, I de- 
scended the stairs, and opened the door. ‘Two fe- 
males, one about eighteen, and the other about 
ten, were before me. ‘Are you the doctor?” in- 
quired the former. I answered in the affirmative. 
“Then,”’ said she, “Mrs. Clarke, this little girl’s 
mother, wishes you to come as soon as possible and 
She told me to tell you that 
He is not willing 


see her husband. 
he had another of his bad spells. 











| husband is very bad. 


to take the kind of medicine you gave him before, 
because he says it is poison.’”’ ‘Then, miss, it is 
not necessary that I should see him, nor do I wish 
to have any thing to do with so troublesome a fel- 
low.’’ “But, Doctor, I do not think he knows what 
he is saying—he looks so wild. He called us all 
black negroes, and seems afraid of us. He said the 
soldiers were trying to shoot him, when there were 
no soldiers near. And he tried to climb the bed- 
post, calling it a tree.’ ‘My predictions are being 
verified,” thought I, “delirium tremens has come 
upon him at last,”” and I could not longer hesitate 
to accompany the messengers. 

We were met at the door by the wife of the sick 
man. Taking me aside, said she, * Doctor, my 
He came out of a fit, much 
worse than the last, perfectly beside himself; and 
I am afraid that he will die. I have often given 
him a little brandy, for he would charge me with 
being unkind if I refused, and it has helped him. 
But he will not take it now. The poor man really 
believes that it contains something that will kill 
him. I thought I would tell you all, that you 
would know better what to do for him.”? “No, 
madam, you do not tell me all—you have never 
told me the cause of your husband’s attacks.” 
“There is something strange in it, Doctor; for he 
eats but very little—he does not expose himself to 
the weather, and I think I may say, with truth, 
that he has not been upon the street for the last 
ten days.” “All this, madam, his present condi- 
tion would lead me to suspect; but they are effects, 
and not causes.’’ “Have you ever seen any one 
affected just as my husband is?”” ‘ Yes, madam, 
a great many.”’ “Indeed! and did you ascertain 
what produced such a condition in any of them?” 
* Yes, in all. Drink, drink is the natural cause.”’ 
**Mercy on me, Doctor, you do not intend to say 
that my husband is a drunkard!” “Not at all: 
if you do not, I certainly will not.” ‘O, how can 
you expect a wife to betray her husband?’’ “ Mad- 
am, the very first and the very last professional les- 
son taught me was, that my duty consisted in 
curing, not in exposing human infirmity. But I 
shall say no more: I will not force myself into 
your confidence. I will go in and see if I can do 
your husband any good.” 2 

The afflicted man was standing in one corner of 
the room, scratching the wall with his finger-nails, 
and did not regard my presence until I took hold 
of his arm. Never shall I forget the expression of 
his face, when he looked at me and said, “ Are you 
the keeper of this prison? I am shut up here 
wrongfully. It was my wife who committed the 
crime. She drinks my whisky, steals my money, 
and murders my children.” 

Such an accusation was too much for an affec- 
tionate wife to bear with composure, and she left 
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the room, her bosom heaving with distress. I fol- 
lowed her, with a view to offer her as much conso- 
lation as possible, and to obtain from her such ad- 
ditional information as would throw light upon the 
case. A minute had scarcely elapsed, when we 
heard a scream in the room we had just left; and 
hastening back, we saw the female of whom we 
have before spoken, trembling and almost faint, in 
a chair, and the delirious man sawing at his throat 
with a knife. I wrested it from him, and upon ex- 
amining the throat, I discovered several ragged 
wounds, but there was only one which had pene- 
trated beneath the skin. 

“What is to be done, Doctor?’’ was the anxious 
inquiry of the wife. ‘*Madam, in view of all the 
circumstances, I would advise that your husband 
be sent to the hospital.”” ‘To the hospital!’’ she 
exclaimed, ‘‘to the hospital! In the name of mer- 
cy, has it come to this?” “Such is my advice. 
Indeed, I cannot think of any other alternative.” 
“Then we are undone,” said she. ‘We are poor, 
and, broken as is my spirit, I cannot consent to 
this. I cannot reconcile to myself such exposure; 
and then he will be treated so cruelly. Give me 
my death warrant, but do not bring us to this;’’ 
and she sank into her chair weeping bitterly. 

It was evident to my mind that she was influ- 
enced by a too sensitive feeling, excited, to some 
extent, by malicious rumor. Feeling it my duty 
to rectify her wrong impressions, I thus addressed 
her: “Do not deceive yourself respecting what you 
call exposure. Is it possible for a man to bring 
himself to the present condition of your husband, 
and hope to practice concealment? The treat- 
ment of patients at the hospital is not such as you 
have imagined; and you must not let a name de- 
ceive you as to facts. It is natural for those who 
have lived all their lives upon public charity, and 
who cherish no higher ambition, to wound the hand 
which has fed them, and to decry those from whose 
bounty they have most largely drawn. But those 
who ask with honest hearts, and ¥eccive only when 
in need, never turn, adder-like, upon their bene- 
factors. They are competent to appreciate the 
value of cheerful benevolence. What I say to you 
regarding the attentions of your husband at the 
hospital, I say to you knowingly, and as a friend. 
In the first place, he will be put into a room where 
he cannot receive injury himself, nor commit vio- 
lence upon others. It will be a small room in the 
lunatic apartment. Then he will be supplied with 
competent and faithful nurses, and with proper 
medicine and food. And he will receive more than 
necessary medical attention. Again, there will be 
no one near to furnish him with liquor before rea- 
son has had time to rally, and to exercise its sway.” 
“Put my husband among crazy people!’’ ‘Why 
not? Is he any better for being crazy by drink 











than misfortune?’’ ‘What will he think when he 
comes to himself, and finds that he is the compan- 
ion of mad folks? He has always been afraid of 
them, and I know that he could not have one come 
near him without being terribly frightened.” ‘So 
much the better—he may try hereafter to keep out 
of such company.” ‘You seem to be decided in 
your views—they are doubtless right, and I will 
submit.” ‘Then I will apply to the proper au- 
thorities for his admission into the hospital, and 
will have a person sent to convey him there.” 

The next day I called to see if I could be of any 
use to this woman in her affliction. She received 
me with kindness, and I thought I saw, through 
her sadness, and her withered hopes, a gleam of 
satisfaction, almost amounting to cheerfulness. 
“Doctor,” said she, “I need not say to you that I 
passed a sleepless and wretched night; and yet I 
cannot tell the day when my heart was lighter 
thannow. You observed how I dreaded to acknowl- 
edge the truth of your suspicions. But since my 
judgment has told me that I ought to confide in 
you, my heart has felt that it would be a relief to 
do so, and I now feel, for the first time in many 
long years, that there is reason to hope. O, to 
what a life of wretchedness, of dark despair, does a 
course of intemperance lead! 0, that I could reach 
the mind of the young female, and lead it to ap- 
preciate the danger of uniting themselves to those 
even suspected of intemperance! But you have 
said that you would listen to a brief statement of 
my wedded life; and, lest you become impatient, 
I will proceed to give it. 

“Well, I married against the wish and the ad- 
vice of my parents. But that wish and that advice 
were expressed in such a way that I was excited 
to resentment, rather than wooed into submission. 
Sometimes my heart relented; but then I persuaded 
myself that he loved me too dearly ever to stray 
from the path in which he would not rejoice to 
have me as his companion. I am now the mother 
of three children; and, although I have hourly 
wept over their birth, I believe I should have died 
deprived of the little consolation they have afford- 
ed me. I need not advise the boys against the 
evils of intemperance; for already have they ex- 
perienced its blight and its curse. And, besides, 
it would be a reflection against their father. But 
my daughter—O, what would I say to her, if I 
found her becoming entangled in the fatal snare! 
I would not utter a command, nor a threat; but I 
would present to her facts without exaggeration, 
and arguments without prejudice. I would appeal 
to the bitterness of experience, and to our mutual 
attachment. I would address the purity of her char- 
acter, her love of domestic peace, and her hopes of 
the future. I would bathe her with my tears—I 
would fall upon my knees before her, and beg her, 
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out of regard for our mutual peace, and for the 
preseryation of all that is dear, to loosen the cords 
which bind her in her attachments to the drunkard. 

“But I must not wander. Months after our 
marriage I was happy; for the conduct of my hus- 
band stamped the unfavorable reports which had 
been circulated against him with falsehood. And 
the more I thought of the supposed injury he had 
received, the more was my attachment for him 
strengthened. At length I detected the odor of 
liquor in his breath. He came home late at night, 
and now and then not until morning. My spirits 
became depressed—my red cheeks faded—nights 
were long and sleepless—days were weary and 
sad. I wept, and my husband saw me weep. He 
inquired into the cause. I looked at him, for I 
could not speak. A tear started in his eye. We 
embraced silently; but O what a volume of lan- 
guage was written upon my heart! 

“After long abstinence from drink, he returned 
home, late at night, intoxicated. I was nursing a 
sick child, and I was wicked enough to wish that 
it might die. I should have prayed for the termi- 
nation of my own days, had not a cry from the 
other dear children awakened me to a sense of re- 
doubled duty. From that hour I have felt that I 
was the wife of a drunken husband, and the mother 
of a drunkard’s children. You can imagine the 
rest, partly by what you have seen. I have done.” 

I bade adieu to this grief-stricken, despairing wo- 
man, and expressed to her a fervent hope, that, in 
the providence of God, her devotion and sufferings 
would yet be rewarded by a return of domestic 
joys, never to end except in eternal felicity. 

For a number of days after the delirious man en- 
tered the hospital, his recovery was doubtful. After 
the thousand spectres had ceased to haunt his mind, 
his body was greatly exhausted, and he became so 
much the prey of remorse, we had some apprehen- 
sions that he would become permanently insane. 
One morning, upon entering his cell, he conversed 
with us as if he had just wakened from sleep. 
“Where am 1?” said he. ‘You are in the hospi- 
tal for the insane,”’ I replied. ‘In the hospital for 
the insane! HowcamelIhere?”’ ‘You have been 
a madman.” “J a madman! how came it so?” 
“Ask your bottle—ask your revelries—ask the 
dogs and the pigs with whom you have slept—ask 
the filth and vermin upon your body—ask your dis- 
honored name—ask the ruins of an innocent and 
deserving family.”” At the close of these remarks, 
he inquired for his wife; but the only information 
we could give him was, that she had gone to seek 
some means of living out of the city. 

When he had sufficiently recovered, we visited 
him with a view of giving him his discharge. He 
held in his hand, and had been reading the Binie. 
At the close of our remarks, to which he listened 











attentively, he asked the privilege of remaining in 
the hospital a little longer. We thought that we 
could penetrate his thoughts, and almost see the 
uprising of a stern resolution, and we readily com- 
plied with his request. He left the hospital, shortly 
thereafter, another man. 

At the close of Church service on the next Sab- 
bath, the minister opened the way for the admis- 
sion of members. With a firm and determined 
step, the altar was approached by the reformed ine- 
briate. Excitement ran throughout the whole con- 
gregation; but there was one in their midst more 
interested than all. It was the wife of his better 
and of his bitter days. In an instant she was by 
his side. There they exchanged vows of attach- 
ment, and there they invoked the forgiveness of 
God. The reader can judge how far he has con- 
tinued to travel the paths of sobriety and rectitude, 
and how well he has been sustained in his efforts, 
when I say that he leans upon the arm of his Ma- 
ker for support. 

Oneof the city watchmen, while walking his mid- 
night round, halted in front of a low, dingy edi- 
fice, commonly known as a grog-shop, which the 
friends of the devil had selected as a sort of tem- 
porary depot for polluted souls. Before reaching it 
he had heard a yell, better calculated to rouse the 
belligerent spirit of the savage, than to promote 
the peace and dignity of the Queen City. And 
now he was listening to the sound of many voices. 
One who was more boisterous than the rest, claimed 
a hearing, and said— 

“Old Bill, sit down and tell us all about that 
race you had last night. Here, drink at my ex- 
pense, and entertain us with a good long yarn. 
Come, boys, form a circle, and the first one who 
interrupts the speaking, shall be fined a treat for 
the company.”’ Bill commenced: 

‘J had been upon a long spree—my stomach 
could not receive food, nor would it retain drink— 
my hands were tremulous—my legs were weak, 
and my head Was all in a buzz. My landlady 
called me a dirty, worthless dog, and demanded 
pay for my board. I had not eaten much for a 
week, and where was the justice in paying? Sol 
said to her, ‘You old termagant, not the sight of 
a cent shall you have.’ She slapped me in the 
face, pushed me into the room, and locked the 
door. As soon as I was alone, a great many ugly 
little creatures, like poppets, came skipping in at 
my window; and to escape their chattering and 
grinning, 1 jumped out of it. I ran until I be- 
came tired, and entering a small alley, I thought 
that no harm could overtake me. But I had-gone 
in only a few steps, when what should stand before 
me but a large black hog, with his long bristles 
raised, and his mouth wide open. I turned on my 
heels, and ran outside of the city, where I climbed 
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atree. It was filled with owls of an immense size; 
and they frightened me so much thal fell to the 
ground. Then I crawled into a brush-heap, where 
the ants and cockroaches were so numerous that 
they pulled off my hat and shoes, and were in a 
fair way to deprive me of all my clothes. Thinks 
I, ‘What is the use in being tormented in such a 
way any longer? I will go and drown myself,’ 
and sol did. At least, I knew nothing more until 
I found myself by Jimmy Larkin’s fire, drinking 
hot toddy.” 

“That is a lie!’? was the shout of nearly all; 
for they did not know that they had been listening 
to the statement of one who had suffered from de- 
lirium tremens, and still less did they dream that 
they were fast becoming its fit subjects. 

The next morning old Bill and Jimmy Larkin 
were seen together, going into their workshop. It 
was Sunday, and, consequently, they could wor- 
ship their bottle without interruption from the 
other coopers. Their whisky did not exert its ac- 
customed influence; for instead of feeling that the 
world was theirs, with all its enjoyments, they be- 
came sad and desponding. They brought to recol- 
lection a great many of the unhappy occurrences of 
their past lives, and, at the close, Larkin observed, 
Bill, do you know that I have never forgiven you 
for calling the doctor when I took the laudanum. 
It was very unkind in you not to want me to sleep, 
and I charge you with all my troubles since. I 
shall never forgive you until you grant me one fa- 
vor. ‘Take that axe and cut off my head.” 

“If I do so, will you forgive me for all that has 
happened ?” 

“Indeed, I will.” 

“Then it shall be done. Take off your coat— 
unbutton your shirt-collar—lay upon your back, 
with your neck stretched over this block. There, 


that will do. Don’t stir; for if I do not make. 


a clean cut, it may hurt you. Shut your eyes, 
and blow all the breath out of your body. Now, 
here goes. But stop, my old fellow, I forgot to 
bid you good-by. Give me your hand, and re- 
member me to our old comrades. Be still, the axe 
is coming.” 

The blow was given. On one side of the axe 
lay the head, and on the other side the body of 
Jimmy Larkin. Old Bill picked up the head, 
brushed off the dirt from the hair, closed the half 
opened lids, rubbed his hand over the face, and 
then engaged in a sort of soliloquy upon its calm 
and generous features. He tied the head in a 
handkerchief, and carried it under his arm to the 
grog-shop. Strange to tell, he did not find any of 
his comrades there. He called for a glass of toddy, 
and while it was being mixed, he pointed to a glass 
jar, in which were swimming some gold colored 
fish, and inquired—*“Is that large enough to put 








the old man’s head in? Take it out of the hand- 
kerchief and try.” 

The grog-seller took hold ofthe bloody bundle, 
and suddenly exclaimed, ‘* Thunder! this feels like 
a man’s face!” 

“What else did you think it was? Let it alone 
if you cannot handle it more like a feeling man 
than that. I will show it you myself. There, 
don’t that face look natural ?”’ 

If all the tortured spirits which the grog-seller 
had sent to perdition, had appeared before him, he 
could not have been more alarmed than he was at 
that moment. He made for the street, screaming 
murder! murder! and the people ran from every 
direction to ascertain the cause of alarm. Old 
Bill, calm and self-possessed, answered their nu- 
merous inquiries with entire truthfulness, and with- 
out resistance gave himself up to the police. 

In due time he was indicted, tried, found guilty 
of murder in the first degree, and sentenced to be 
hung. Subsequently, his punishment was commu- 
ted to solitary confinement in the penitentiary du- 
ring life. 

Now and then I was called upon to visit the un- 
happy man’s cell; and I never left it without words 
of pity upon my tongue, nor without a heart full 
of sympathy. But I was horror-stricken when I 
entered the cell the last time. The criminal was 
sitting upon the floor, with a chain to his leg, and 
in a bent position. In one hand he was holding a 
frozen foot, and with the other he was detaching 
the loosened bones. He did not notice my entrance, 
but continued to pull and jerk the exposed bones 
with considerable violence; and before we could 
get hold of his arms, he had nearly removed all the 
bones of one toe. He was conveyed to the prison 
hospital, where he was seized with lock-jaw and died. 

An apology is due for the length of this article; 
but I cannot close without offering a thought or 
two for future reflection. 

The above unfortunate man was a drunkard, and 
his passion for drink was a monomania, ending in 
perfect and incurable derangement. Is not drunk- 
enness INSANITY? Aside from crime and punish- 
ment, common sense will say, yes. The safety of 
community will say, yes. Universal justice will 
say, yes. And science should give the same re- 
sponse. What is done with the man who has be- 
come insane from disease or trouble? He is con- 
fined in an asylum—is subjected to medical treat- 
ment—is not allowed to see his family, nor to go 
abroad while a strong predisposition to insanity re- 
mains. Why not bring the drunkard under the 
same rational discipline? 
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Tue highway of the upright is to depart from 
evil: he that keepeth his way preserveth his soul, 
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Original. 


THE GRAVE-YARD. 


BY REV. HARLEY GOODWIN, A. M. 
Hair, sacred place, where lie the moldering dead! 
I love, when twilight o’er the earth is shed, 

And solemn stillness waits the close of day, 
Among thy tombs in pensive mood to stray. 


Lo! here lies age, who had life’s load sustained, 
Till none who knew his early days remained ; 

At length, with wasting care and years oppressed, 
His weary, toil-worn frame sank down to rest. 


Here sleeps the infant, which just saw the light, 
Looked on its mother, smiled, and gave delight ; 
Then, circled in the cold embrace of death, 
It gasped, and yielded up its feeble breath. 


Here manhood lies: in pride of strength he stood, 
Like some tall tree that towers above the wood; 
The leaves of honor flourished on his head— 
“Fate struck the blow’’—he fell among the dead. 


And here lies youth: joy sparkled in his eye— 

Young health forbade the thought that death was 
nigh: 

Fond hope saw earthly bliss in prospect rise— 

At once his prospects fade, and soon he dies. 


Here beauty lies: her morning sun shone bright: 
Like the gay flower, she pleased the enamored sight ; 
But even while the charms of nature bloomed, 
Life’s stem was cut—she withers in the tomb. 


Here virtue lies: at vice’s low arts she frowned, 
And shed a sin-reproving influence round ; 
With lustre bright she set, again to rise, 

And shine resplendent in her native skies. 


Here worth reposes: in his useful life, 

He hushed the loud tumultuous waves of strife— 
Bade science rise—religion’s footsteps traced, 
Then, unappalled, the king of terrors faced. 


Here piety, devotion’s child, is laid: 

The gifts of heaven her gratitude repaid: 

The poor, the friendless, found in her a friend, 
And joy and triumph marked her peaceful end. 


And here does not old vice in ruins lie? 

O’er whom regret would heave a mournful sigh! 

Restrain that thought—that painful thought re- 
strain— 

Forgotten let the dead in peace remain. 


No, not forgotten: here let friendship come, 

And leaning pensive o’er some well-known tomb, 

Those blissful scenes in faithful memory trace, 

Which that loved form enshrined no more shall 
grace. 


And here, too, let reflection oft repair, 
And learn the truths sepulchral stones declare ; 


Here learn how transient is the glow of health— 
How vain argpleasures, titles, honors, wealth. 


And here let faith in contemplation come, 

And hence survey her everlasting home— 

Think how the dead who sleep in Christ shall rise, 
Upborne to life eternal in the skies. 


Original. 


LINES ON A DEPARTED ONE. 


BY WILLIAM BAXTER. 


Departed one! what mem’ries rush 
Unbidden o’er the stricken heart— 
Thoughts which are wakened only when 

The young and beautiful depart. 


And such, indeed, to me thou wert, 
Who knew thy guileless spirit well, 

Before it wing’d its upward flight, 
With kindred spirits, there to dwell. 


I’ve met thee in the mountain path, 
Or seated near the well-known spring,* 
So oft the scene of pensive thought, 
While list’ning to its murmuring. 


I’ve met thee near the rippling stream, 
And oft beneath the vine-clad bower: 

Each garden walk still speaks of thee, 
Where thou wert once the fairest flower. 


Thy radiant smile, thy beaming eye, 
So often seen, I can’t forget ; 

And through the heart’s deserted hall, 
Thy merry laugh is ringing yet. 


And oft upon the summer air, 
I’ve heard thy warblings floating by, 
While sweeter yet, in solemn song, 
Was heard thy voice of melody. 


Those lips are mute, the strains are hush’d 
Which seraphs might have join’d to sing ; 

But she who woke them, while on earth, 
Now rises on a seraph’s wing. 


Then Ill not mourn: the fragile flower, 
Which seem’d on earth to droop and die, 
Will yet in lovelier hues expand, 
And bloom beneath a sunnier sky. 


Grief cannot find an entrance there, 
To mar the joys of that abode; 

But where eternal pleasures reign,,. 
She dwells amid the smiles of God— 


There to enjoy that sacred rest, 
From sin and all its sorrows free, 

With spirits like her own, to share 
Its joys through all eternity. 











* A favorite resort of the deceased. 
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THE TWO MEETINGS. 


BY MRS. DUMONT. 

ADVANCING, one evening, toward the same point, 
by one of the concurrences of chance, were three 
persons, upon whom circumstance, and, perhaps, 
nature had set different seals—a votary of science, 
a beggar, and a man of lordly wealth. The scholar 
walked with a musing step, buricd in abstractions. 
He was rich in the lore of ages. He had dug deep 
into the mines of philosophy. The wreathing 
smoke that went up from the city afforded him 
matter of speculation. The blade of grass that 
sprung beneath his feet stirred a train of thought 
upon the principle of vitality. Did a blossom open 
its tiny cup upon his rambles, or a leaf fall of the 
fading autumn, he paused to question of the secret 
chemistry which colored the living leaf, or touched 
that of decay into brightness. Approaching him 
rapidly in his gilded chariot, upon an intersecting 
path, was the man of wealth. His horses tossed 
their heads proudly in the air: their trappings glit- 
tered on the eye as they pranced gaily forward. 
Before him, maimed, and feeble with age, the beg- 
gar tottered on with a faltering step. But he stood 
out of the way to make room for the advancing 
lordling ; and the unchecked chargers flung on him 
the mire of their way, as with a meek expression 
of patient misery, he stood leaning on his staff. A 
storm was gathering, and the biting north lifted 
the old man’s tattered garments from his bowed 
frame. ‘A trifle, sir, for charity,’’ said the shiv- 
ering mendicant, extending a palsied hand, “A 
trifle, sir, for bread, in Christ’s dear name.’’ But 
the tremulous voice was lost in the lumber of the 
carriage wheels. The rich man rolled past, and 
his cold eye seemed not to behold the suppliant. 
But the philosopher was at hand. He drew from 
his purse a handful of small coin, (it was all it con- 
tained,) and putting it into the hands of the Weg- 
gar, would have passed on without words. But 
the old man’s heart was warmed by the welcome 
bounty, and he strove to detain his benefactor, that 
he might recount the misfortunes that had thus re- 
duced him. With the wonted loquacity of age he 
would have expatiated upon the humble detail; 
but the scholar grew impatient. His mind was 
struggling to resume the train of thought from 
which it had been called. There was little of inter- 
est in the history, save what compassion might have 
given jt. It was but the tale of one who had, all his 
life, labored with his hands for bread, till casualty 
robbed him of the arm that toiled, and decrepitude 
had overtaken his whole frame. And the man of 
science had no forbearance’ for the garrulity of ig- 
norance and imbecility. He shook the old man 
Vor. V.—30 








from him, and the next hour had forgotten that 
frail existence in the proud interests of intellectual 
pursuit. 

Some weeks after this, curtained by costly dra- 
pery, and pressing a bed of down, the rich man lay 
ruminating upon his treasures. He had that day 
completed an arrangement of great profit; and as 
he counted the tributary thousands it would bring 
to their sum, his excited and grasping nature flung 
the dews of sleep far from him. That same night, 
in another part of the city, in a narrow chamber, 
whose only furniture was books and the humblest 
apparatus of scientific experiment, the scholar had 
sat by a solitary taper through its mid-watches. 
But as the night wore on, there were pride and ex- 
ultation at last written upon his brow also. He 
closed his books, and rose from his table with a tri- 
umphant movement. Eureka! the exclamation 
handed down like the sounds of waters through 
long ages, was upon his lips; and though familiar 
repetition might seem to have made it trite, yet 
was it repeated with the same rapturous tone as 
when the Syracusian sprang from his bath to test 
the long-sought solution of which it had been sug- 
gestive. Again the joy of a new discovery in sci- 
ence thrilled a vain human heart, and the scholar’s 
usually pale and passionless features lit up with that 
glow of feeling which, in a single moment, guerdons 
days and nights of toil, when upon the perplexed 
researches, the d'm labyrinths of laboring thought, 
a single ray of truth, bright, clear, and demonstra- 
tive, at last breaks. He had achieved the triumph 
of mind. His taper, which for many successive 
nights had burnt out the stars, was now flickering 
in the socket; but he heeded it not. His spirit, as 
he paced his narrow chamber, was expatiating in 
all the limitless range of a visionary future. What 
might not man achieve in the vast field of intellec- 
tual effort? what depths of knowledge were there 
that he might not explore? what well-spring of 
truth that earnest, enduring toil would not reach? 
what secret that might not be wrested from it, in 
the arcana of nature or science? ‘Thus mused the 
excited scholar, as the enthusiasm of an ardent na- 
ture grew kindled with the success of the hour. 
He, too, had forgotten the need of slumber. Yet 
worn as was his frame, by the unnatural tension to 
which the nerve of mind had been so long wrought, 
the closeness of the chamber became suddenly op- 
pressive—it was too narrow a space for the commo- 
tion of nis spirit. It was a winter night, but one 
of exceeding brightness; and, scarcely conscious of 
what he did, but instinctively seeking a freer air, 
he went forth to pursue his heated fancies in the 
broad temple of earth and sky. For awhile his 
mind sustained its unwonted elation; but gradu- 
ally a revulsion of thought and feeling came over 
him. It was not an hour to dream of human power. 
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The night was around him, with all her dark mag- 
nificence, her deep blue heavens, her *marshaled 
hosts,’”’ her solemn whispers, and above, beneath, 
before him, were the vast mysteries, the mighty 
workmanship of creation. ‘The scholar stood re- 
buked. Of all that he had achieved, what propor- 
tion did it bear to the world of knowledge yet un- 
explored—yet unimagined? The glow of excited 
hope upon the face of the scholar faded out with a 
sense of correspondent humiliation. The future— 
with all the high hopes and lofty aspirations he 
had referred to it—what for him were its limits? 
He had already approached the meridian of life, 
and the remainder—alas! how did the brief date 
mock the visions of anticipated effort! “A few 
more years,”’ said the inquirer, bitterly, “*and dust 
and darkness are all that remain forme. ‘The high 
conception, the profound research, the glorious ac- 
tion of mind, with all its restless energy and con- 
scious capabilities, will have terminated in an ever- 
lasting paralysis. Life! life! thou art indeed a 
dream, when we may not lengthen thy date till 
our capacity of knowledge can be filled.” 

Sadly did the scholar turn back to regain his 
chamber. He passed the house of the rich man 
we have noticed. Lights were moving through it 
at that hour of solemn quiet, and a medical man 
had just arrived, as if in haste, at its door. ‘The 
scholar was not unknown there, and he entered 
with the physician. ‘The owner of that princely 
dwelling had, within the hour, been seized with a 
deadly malady—his soul was about to be required 
of him. For the first time did the man of wealth 
look in the face of death, and, albeit, unconscious 
even yet of the tremendous claims of eternity, he 
clung to life with a terrible tenacity. He had many 
an unfinished emprise stillin hand. He was in the 
fullness of strength, and the possession of all that 
could minister to enjoyment. Was it now a time 
to die? Must he turn from the world of life—of 
action—of the fruition of all he had gathered, to 
the dark valley, where no light gleamed ? 

Hours wore on as the scholar stood by that bed 
of agony, and no hope dawned. Dreadful were the 
ravings of the irreconciled spirit—more dreadful 
far than the death throes that wrought the strong 
frame. ‘The scholar left the scene ere it was closed, 
and with a brow yet more deeply troubled. ‘ 'Thus 
are we all mocked with our little date,’’ he said, 
as he walked on, he scarce recked whither; (for the 
day was breaking in the far east, and he was too 
disquieted to seek his chamber;) “thus are we all 
mocked, ourselves and our projects—the specula- 
tions of the millionaire, as the dreams of the poor 
but ambitious scholar. What matters it to this 
man whether his summons were now, or delayed 
till life’s farthest date? It is but a brief moment, 
its utmost term; and if not death, yet would age 














have come with its Withering palsy, while yet his 
busy schemes were all unfinished.’””’ Thus musing, 
he moved mechanically on, sometimes pausing to 
gaze with the eye of the philosopher upon the gray 
sky, where night and day seemed holding parley ; 
and then contemplating with a saddened sense the 
vast city, where life, in its giant being, with its 
myriad pulses, lay apparently stilled in universal 
repose. But his thoughts were now of its great 
arch enemy; and he knew that many a scene was 
passing there, even at the moment, where it was 
wrestling, in its individual littleness, with the com- 
batant that waiteth not for day. But now he had 
reached the outskirts of the city, and the shadow 
of its hospital fell upon his way. It was in unison 
with his feclings, and he stepped to gaze on the 
vast walls consecrate to human infirmity. There 
was one astir there already whom he knew, and he 
questioned him of his early diligence. He had 
been attending upon ‘a common event—death had 
been commissioned to relieve charity of one of its 
poor burdens—an aged pauper was dying. 

“T have just left the death-bed of the rich man,” 
said the scholar: ‘I would fain behold what con- 
trast the beggar’s affords.”” He entered the house, 
and followed the attendant to the pauper’s couch. 
He looked in the face where death’s seal was set, 
and knew him to be the old man upon whom, yet 
without kindness, he had bestowed alms. But hu- 
man compassion were an idle offering now. The 
bed upon which that meagre and stricken frame 
was stretched, however hardly nature itself was 
yielding in that last strife, was yet a place of tri- 
umph. That worn face, where time and hardship 
had drawn so many unseemly furrows, was lighted 
up with a joy which threw over the lines of age 
and suffering an expression like the glow of a part- 
ing day insummer. The scholar’s ear, as he en- 
tered, had been greeted with a brief but clear strain 
of sacred melody—it was the dying man’s voice 
lifted up in the words of a song of praise. And 
noW he speaks to those around him. He recognizes 
the scholar, and again he has much to tell him. Is 
it still of the bitter bread of poverty he has so long 
eaten? of the suffering of an anguished bed? of 
the proud world’s contumely? No! but a strange 
eloquence is upon his lips, and the scholar listens 
with a fixed attention. That ignorant old man! 
what hath given him such power of thrilling utter- 
ance? Dwells he upon the present, or speaks he of 
the terrors of the “lord of the tomb?”? Thename of 
Him who conquered death is upon his lips, and the 
life upon which he is just entering—eternal life— 
is his theme. The Christian’s faith has cleared all 
mists from his vision, and the words of the holy 
book, affording him utterance for its sublime rev- 
elations, have been sealed by it alike upon his 
spirit and his memory. The shadows of time are 
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gathering fast on his sight, and the last powers of 
nature are ceasing their strife; but still he speaks— 
brokenly, but still of the Savior of sinners—still of 
the world so familiar to his thought, whose habi- 
tants should hunger no more, neither thirst any more, 
neither should the sun light on them, nor any heat. 
And thus did the old man fall asleep, entering his 
final rest as the broad day, newly risen, summoned 
the living world to those toils from which he was 
for ever set free. And beside the poor remnant of 
mortality the scholar stood long and thoughtfully, 
musing with a bewildered mind, yielding slowly 
but unwillingly to conviction upon the mysteries 
of a life where the soul might still continue its ad- 
vance to perfection in endless progress. He looked 
upon the face, now no longer informed by the im- 
mortal spirit, with a humbled memory of their for- 
mer meeting. He remembered the cold disregard 
with which the rich man, now also probably a 
thing of dust, had rolled past the suffering men- 
dicant, and the proud repulse with which, in the 
selfishness of an absorbing and ambitious pursuit, 
he had himself shaken him from him. And he 
said, as he glanced for the last time at the uncon- 
scious clay, ‘Thou hadst in thy meek faith treas- 
ures to which his have this night been as naught, 
and for thy lore what is the intellectual wealth, 
the gathered science of ages ?”’ 


BB BH 


Original. 


IMAGINARY CONVERSATION. 


BY REV. E. M’CLURE. 


“ Social friends, 
Attun’d to happy union of soul.” 


Harry. Well, Mark, what news from the south? 
I know you take a lively interest in such matters. 
Have you seen the last Advocate? 

Mark Moore. I have; and— 

The Doctor, (interposing.) Gentlemen, since you 
have honored me with a chair, allow me to suggest 
that the subject alluded to is a very exciting one, and, 
withal, an interdicted one in our magazine, whose 
pages are to report this conversation to the public. 
The position of the Ladies’ Repository is a central 
one: its circumference is bounded only by the limits 
of American Methodism; and therefore we should 
avoid what has been called the “politics of the 
Church.”” Nor should we regret this, since there 
is otherwise so much that is attractive. Religion, 
ethics, literature, science, and philosophy, art and 
nature, all are ours. Something of the beautiful 
and the true we propose to gather from every 
clime—blue-bells from the western prairy, and the 
magnolia’s white blossom from the sunny south. 














Mark. You forgot to mention poetry, Doctor. 

Doc. Aye, and poetry, with all my heart. 

Mark. An important item, as I think, in a ladies’ 
magazine; not that I mean mere common-place 
sentimentalism; but tHoucnut—‘“ close thought °— 
intense and clear, like the electric fire, and lan- 
guage, as its conductor to the soul. 

Harry. No doubt but that the Doctor will very 
readily agree with you, so far at least as the qual- 
ity of poetical composition is concerned; but how 
to procure such articles as you describe, is, I ap- 
prehend, another and much more difficult matter. 
In the west we scem to have but little time, and 
perhaps less talent, to cultivate the Muses—at all 
events, if we have any genius of that kind, most 
of it seems to be still imbedded in its native ore. 

Mark. Requiring, like one of the richest mines 
in South America, some casual circumstance for 
its discovery, and the Doctor’s fostering care for 
its development. 

Doc. 1 should be most happy— 

Mark. And most successful, too, for none can do 
it better. Talking of the Muses, I have the honor 
to know one friend who, if he does not worship at 
their shrine with all the devotion of. an eastern 
idolater, ’tis for want— 

Harry. For heaven’s sake, don’t talk about com- 
mitting idolatry. 

Mark. We will not; so, then, let us talk of 
friendship, which, as Cicero says, is the only thing 
in the world concerning which mankind are agreed. 
An appropriate theme, surely, for a little circle 
such as ours, cemented by the most sacred and en- 
during confidence. 

Harry, (musingly.) “O, for a lodge’’— 

Mark. “In some vast wilderness!’’ where, in the 
opinion of most ladies, it ought to be. A lodge, 
indeed! You Masons seem to think that there 
can be no such thing as friendship without initia- 
tion, nor charity without “fraternal ties,’ nor mu- 
tual confidence without— 

Harry, (seizing a cane.) Mark! Mark! 

Mark. William, Logan, Harry! What would 
you do, my brother? 

Doc. Order! order! 

Mark, (makes a sign: the cane is at once restored 
to its place, and harmony restored.) 

Doc. Before this interlude commenced, brother 
Mark was about to tell us something of a poetical 
friend of his. ‘Where does he live? What is his 
name? Has he written much? 

Mark. Yes; but, my dear Doctor, I beg leave to 
say, sir, that I have more than one friend. (Doctor 
bows.) I have just thought of another. It is but 
a short time since that I had the pleasure of a visit 
from the Rev. Mr. C. 

Doc. Indeed! I know him well, and prize him 
highly: a former pupil of mine. How is he? 
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Mark. In good health and spirits. He looked 
better than I ever remember to have seen him: 
taller, I should think, than when you last saw him: 
dignified but cheerful: easy in his manners, and 
well dressed: just as a minister ought to be. He 
is a son of whom you may be proud—a fine repre- 
sentative of his Alma Mater. 

Harry. All truth, every word. 

Mark. While he was in our city, we made up a 
sailing party to visit the Doctor’s old friends (uncle 
Wesley and aunt Sally) at the light-house. Kind 
hearted old creatures they are as ever lived, and 
deservedly popular, both on the land and on the 
water. Long life and bright lamps to them! It 
is said that on a stormy night the sailors can see 
the lights on Cedar Point much farther than any 
others on the lake; though some people add that 
this is owing to the lights in their own eyes, kin- 
dled there by the recollection of aunt Sally’s ex- 
cellent domestic wine. Be this as it may, the good 
old couple recognized us on the bay, and advancing 
to the beach, assisted us in our rather awkward at- 
tempt atlanding. Whatasweet, wild air of natural 
freshness it has, to tread upon the soft, white sand, 
and hear the shells crackling under your feet. The 
weather was remarkably fine, being of that peculiar 
kind in which a thin vapor, mingling with the atmos- 
phere, caused the distant islands to loom up like the 
creations of a fairy scene, and threw a broad, rich 
vail of purple light over the woods and waters. 
Its influence was bland, imaginative, dream-like. 
I looked upon the restless undulation of the bil- 
lows, at the “‘white caps”’ in their play, and the 
breakers dashing on the rocks, until I could have 
persuaded myself that they were all animated with 
a dim, mysterious life, and were as conscious of my 
observation as I was of their motion. And then 
these strange fancies, reacting on the interior life, 
were followed by the resurrection of other times 
and happier scenes—the rose-colored visions of my 
early days—the cottage on the hill-side, with its 
‘old familiar faces’’—the green lane, where 

‘* The wild rose drooped its head despairingly,” 

daisy, butter-cup, and violet—yellow-blossomed 
furz among the heather—the fountain with its 
rude stone arch, and sacred emblem overgrown with 
moss; and ocean in the dim distance, transparent, 
calm—a sea of liquid pearl—all wore the semblance 
of reality, but only to dissolve again like the shad- 
ows of a dream. 

Harry. Now, Mark, don’t get into a melancholy 
mood. You know how difficult it is to shake it off 
when the fit once possesses you. 

Doc. And melancholy lives next door to mad- 
ness. Nevertheless, let him take his own course, 
erratic though it be. Gloomy or gay, lively or sad, 
I love to hear him; for his words wake up in my 
own mind a long train of pleasant memories. Go 


| on, my dear friend, and give us your adventures at 
| Cedar Point. 
| Mark, True, I had almost forgotten them. Well, 
| friendly salutations over, after looking through the 
telescope, and, with the aid of a smoked glass, trying 
to get an observation of the transit of Mars across 
| the sun’s disc, the company started for a ramble in 
| the woods, where we had the satisfaction of seeing 
| the transit of two or three very large snakes across 
the path which some of us were pursuing. Poor 
things! they were evidently awakened out of a 
sort of Mesmeric slumber; for it was plain that 
they were in direct communication with the sun’s 
rays; and, although for my own part I did not 
make a single pass at them, they passed into some 
invisible retreat as rapidly as if St. Patrick had 
_ been there, though it was amusing enough to sce 
some of the company running the other way, as if 
a serpent of a very different kind was after them. 
Harry. Mark, you are running into the opposite 
extreme now. ‘There is a happy medium between 
levity and sadness, and he who can preserve it has 


found out the true secret of mental health and vigor. 

Mark, Aye, ’tis easy to philosophize ; but, Harry, 
| you should have seen how we started the wild 
| ducks. There is, as the Doctor will perhaps re- 
| member, east from the light-house, and but a few 
| feet from the lake shore, a pool, which soon loses 
_ itself in a marsh, and this is again protected on all 
sides by fallen timber—almost impregnable as a 
fortification for wild ducks, if there were no rifles. 
Although we had nothing of this kind, our ap- 
proach created quite a panic in the garrison. At 
first we discovered them in careless abandonment, 
floating proudly on the bosom of the water, appa- 
rently unconscious of coming evil. All at once 
they discover the intruders, and in a moment are 
invisible, having dived beneath the surface, soon, 
_ however, to emerge again; and now, with a sharp, 
loud scream, they are off—away—away—on wild 
| wing careering, over the blue bosom of the lake. 
| O, Harry, it was grand to witness their gyrations, 
| as they rose majestically into their own native ele- 
ment. I envied them their wrial independence, 
their southern migrations, their eternal summer, 
their gushing springs in the wilderness. I am sure, 
if my wishes had wings, they would have flown 
after them. 

Harry. To take a “bird’s-eye view” of your as- 
tonished companions! And, pray, what was your 
next adventure ? 

Mark. Simply to collect ornamental trees for our 
gardens, with which we returned to the light- 
house; and, after partaking of aunt Sally’s gener- 
ous hospitality, we recrossed the bay, singing many 





delightful airs: among the rest, “There is a land 
of pure delight,’’ “* Home, sweet home,” and “* Nev- 





er part again.” 
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Doc. As Wordsworth says, ‘True to the kindred 
points of heaven and home.’”’ Heaven! home! and 
friendship! They are words of surpassing tender- 
ness and power. They steal over the mind like the 
echoes of well remembered music—now melting the 
heart, or setting the soul on fire with an unwonted 
energy. Go whisper them in the traveler’s ear, as 
he lies down to sleep on his pillow of rock; and he 
who thought himself forsaken, and fit only to die, 
shall have his faith reassured in the sympathies of 
God and man. We should teach them to our chil- 
dren, and endeavor to keep our own hearts baptized 
with their delightful influence. 

Mark. True; and yet I wish that I could be more 
skeptical as to the selfishnesss of man, and more 
confiding in his professions of attachment. I have 
often thought that worldly friends are like those 
summer birds which play around our homes while 
the trees are in blossom, or loaded with fruit, and 
leave us when those trees are all withered and bare. 
Is not Goldsmith right when he says, 

“ And what is friendship but a name, 
A charm that lulls to sleep, 
A shade that follows wealth and fame, 
And leaves the wretch to weep ?” 

Doc. My dear friend—for I must be permitted to 
call you so, in spite of your theory, or rather of 
your misanthropy—to the questions which you have 
adopted as your own, I answer, most emphatically, 
no! True, indeed, that much of what passes for 
friendship is utterly unworthy of the name: true, 
that there are many who are well characterized as 
“the sneaking crowd of flatterers false’’—men who 
are seen in the dwellings of the rich, dressed in 

“ The glittering robe, 
Of every hue reflected light can give, 


Or floating loose or stiff with mazy gold, 
The pride and gaze of fools.” 


But what of all this? Is there no real gold be- 
cause there is a factitious tinsel which resembles 
it? Shall we annihilate our own claims to honor 
and sincerity, by passing an indiscriminate censure 
upon all? As to your own expressions on this sub- 
ject, I regard them as the mere fitful ebullitions of 
a morbid and too susceptible fancy—like the pale 
green light seen through finely laminated gold, 
beautiful but discolored. Your theories, and fig- 
ures, and sentences, are all coined in the brain, not 
in the heart. I know you too well to believe, for 
a single moment, that your heart would sanction 


the language of your lips. Pardon me, my dear | 
| but little believed in; but they are the more valu- 


Moore; but since you choose to call me your 
Mentor, you must allow me the privilege of plain 
speaking. 

Mark. By all means, Doctor. I honor the man 
who has courage to tell me the truth at all haz- 
ards. By doing so, he pays a refined compliment 
to the firmness of my mind, and the excellence of 
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| 


| 
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my social qualities. Such a man deserves my con- 
fidence, and shall have it. I would place my life 
in his hands. And yet I must confess that there 
are seasons of despondency, when the sympathies 
rather than the counsels of a friend seem to be es- 
sential, not only to my happiness, but to my very 
being. Sympathy is the honey of a kind disposi- 
tion, and falls as balm upon a broken spirit. In 
seasons of adversity, truth alone is often a bitter 
medicine, which many will not swallow until it 
has been rendered palatable by some milder ingre- 
dient. 

Doc. Nay, think better of yourself, and of those 
who would esteem and love you. “Every dark 
cloud,”” you know, “has a silver lining ;’’ and it 
should be your aim to keep your spirits in that ele- 
vated region, from which you could always look 
on the bright side of things. True, I do not sym- 
pathize with your melancholy, because I know that 
it is not the result of weakness, but enchantment. 
The recuperative energies of your soul, when sink- 
ing beneath her load, in my humble opinion, can- 
not be roused by cordials. There is a feeble pulse 
which sinks under brandy, but rises under the lan- 
cet—it is the pulse not of debility, but congestion. 
I am aware that some of my expressions may seem 


_to be unnecessarily severe, and indicative, appa- 


rently, of want of sympathy; but I am influenced 
by the Gospel, which teaches us to ‘* bear each oth- 
er’s burdens,”’ as well as by that friendship which 
clings to its object as long as it can. 

Mark. As long as it can! In your opinion, then, 
there is a limit, even to the most devoted friend- 
ship—a line like that on which Burke and Sheri- 
dan separated on the floor of the English House of 
Commons. Now this is precisely what I object to. 
As the tissues of light, though composed of all the 
colors in the rainbow, form one simple element, ho- 
mogeneous and indestructible, so friendship, blend- 
ing together all the noble qualities of human na- 
ture, should be not only pure, elevated, sublime, 
but commensurate with the existence of its object, 
unchanged by time, and unaffected even by dis- 
grace. 

Doc. Very well. An enlightened mind, prompt- 
ed by an ardent temperament, when it has once 
found an object worthy of its esteem, fixes upon it 
for ever, and will know nothing of separation or 
contingency. An affection like this will survive, 
not to say injury, but indifference itself. Instances 
of such heroic virtue are indeed rare, and therefore 


able and illustrious for that very reason. So you 
see there is some hope that we shall agree in the- 
ory, as I trust, also, we shall in practice. 

Mark. I am convinced; and since I have already 


_ sufficient reason to be satisfied with your friendship, 


I will try for the future to profit by your philosophy. 
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Doc. And now iet us close this Imaginary Con- 
versation, and, “swifter than the swift-winged ar- 
rows of light,’’ each to our several homes repair. 

Harry. When and where shall we meet again ? 

Mark. I propose to leave that to the Doctor, and 
the readers of the Ladies’ Repository. In the 
meantime, farewell! 
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Original. 
PROVIDENCE. 


BY PROFESSOR LARRABEE. 

Tuere is, in the constitution of the world, a 
wonderful relation of things, which can only be 
referred to Providence. 'The atmosphere surrounds 
the earth, and extends some distance from it. The 
water covers a large portion of its surface. Heat, 
drawn mostly from the sun, but modified by col- 
lateral influences, is constantly active. The com- 
bined action of these agencies induces and main- 
tains the condition of things indispensably neces- 
sary to the existence of living beings. The ab- 
sence of either of these agencies would be fatal to 
every man, and every animal, and every insect, and 
every plant on this globe. ‘The undue preponder- 
ance of either over the others would be equally 
fatal. No human power could so combine these 
agencies, and mete out their several influences, as 
to produce the required result. The heat causes 
the winds to blow, while the winds temper and dis- 
tribute the heat. The heat causes the water to 
rise in vapor. The air supports the vapor. The 
heat rarifying the air, the vapors descend in show- 
ers, tempering the heat as they descend. Thus is 
kept up an eternal round of action, in which each 
agent alternately acts on the others, and is itself 
actedonbyeachof them. Itisin the managing and 
the controlling of these distinct and antagonistic 
agencies—in the effecting, from their combined ac- 
tion, a determinate result, and in the providing 
against disturbances that might arise from the un- 
due influence of any one, that we see the wisdom 
of Providence. 

The earth, however, forms but a small part of 
the material universe. There are known to be, in 
the solar system, other planets like the earth, and 
some of them inconceivably larger. There are 
also smaller bodies attendant on the planets. All 
these bodies are in motion. The earth moves in 
its orbit more than sixty thousand miles an hour— 
a velocity a thousand times greater than that of 
the steam car over its iron track. The secondary 
planets, or moons, have also a movement around 
their primaries, in addition to the movement of 
both around the sun. There are belonging to the 
system an unknown number of bodies, called 








comets, moving in very eccentric orbits, some- 
times approaching very near the sun, then dart- 
ing away into distant and unknown regions. All 
these bodies, moving with inconceivable velocity, 
and liable to a thousand disturbances by their mu- 
tual attractions, have yet moved on, each in its 
own path, and all in regular order and harmony, 
for six thousand years. It is the eye of Provi- 
dence that watches them in their course—it is the 
hand of Providence that guides them—it is the 
intelligence of Providence that foresees and pro- 
vides against the disturbances to which they might 
be subject. 

But the system of planets moving about the sun 
is far from being the whole, or even a considerable 
part of the material universe. You may, on any 
clear night, see, without the aid of telescopes, at 
least one thousand stars, each as large as our sun, 
and each probably surrounded by a system of 
planets as numerous as those of our own system. 
When you bring the telescope to the aid of your 
eye, you may see, in the distant regions of space, 
thousands of thousands of stars, each surrounded 
by its own system of planets—each forming the 
centre of that system, and distributing light and 


| heat to every part. ‘To all these systems of worlds 


the care of Providence extends. There is existing 
a relation not only between the several parts of 
each system, but all the parts are connected in one 
grand system—one whole—one universe. There 
is a movement of the systems themselves around 
some common centre. What that centre is, and 
how long is the period of revolution, no human 
philosopher can tell. But the eye of Providence 
is over the whole. This movement within a move- 
ment, this complicated machinery of the universe, 
is all under his constant direction. The motions 
of each planet around its centre—the motions of 
the systems around the common centre—the times, 
directions, distances, and velocities, are all provided 
for. To human eye each planet might seem to 
pursue its journey unconscious of any connection 
with the other bodies of its system—each system 
might seem independent of all other systems; yet 
the unseen hand of Providence unites them all to- 
gether in one harmonious whole. 

Thus we see the wisdom and power of Provi- 
dence in the material universe—in bodies having 
no intelligence, no will, no free agency. In the 
moral universe, in the history of man, there is an- 
other movement to provide for—the free agency 
of man—the power to will and to do according to 
his own pleasure. The acts of men are seldom 
intended by the performers to have any reference 
to the designs of Providence; yet all human agency 
becomes, in the end, subservient to the accomplish- 
ment of his great purposes. Men act indepen- 
dently of each other; and yet their acts are all 
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linked together. In the history of the world, each 
generation of men, each nation, each community, 
each individual, has pursued its own course, for the 
accomplishment of its own purposes, independent 
and regardless of those who went before and those 
who might come after ; and yet each has contributed, 
perhaps equally, to perform the several parts compo- 
sing the grand designs of Providence. ‘The world is 
astage. Each generation, as it comes on, performs 
its part, as it pleases, regardless alike of the acts of 
its predecessors, or successors; and yet these inde- 
pendent parts, under the superintendence of Provi- 
dence, form one grand and perfect drama. The free 
agency of man extends only to the performance 
of the act. It cannot control the ultimate conse- 
quences of the act. When, therefore, the action 
is performed, the power of the actor ceases. But 
the consequences of human action may extend 
through all time. Over these human agency has 
nocontrol. But Providence superintends, and over- 
rules, and uses them all for the accomplishing of 
his own designs. 

The history of the world abounds in illustrations 
of this view of the doctrine of Providence. That 
beautiful story, in the sacred writings, of the ten 
Hebrews and their brother, will readily occur to 
the reader. Envy toward Joseph induced his breth- 
ren to sell him to a company of strangers. The 
act was one of great enormity. Its ostensible de- 
sign was to defeat the purposes of Providence. 
‘Let us see,’’ said they, as they were conspiring 
against the child, ‘“‘what will become of his 
dreams.”’ But the very act by which these men in- 
tended to defeat one of the great purposes of Prov- 
idence, became, when once it had passed out of 
the power of the actors, the very means of ac- 
complishing that purpose. 

There are, in the history of the world, two great 
events, which, from their prominence, may be se- 
lected as illustrations of our subject. 

The first is the conquest of Italy, and the west- 
ern Roman empire, by the barbarous tribes of 
northern Europe. Italy, under the Roman empe- 
rors, was a civilized, an enlightened, a religious 
country. The refinement, the arts, the learning 
of the world, were all deposited there. The tribes 
of northern Europe knew nothing of refinement, 
nothing of the arts, nothing of literature, nothing 
of Christianity. From their primeval forests, from 
their rugged hills, they poured down in countless 
numbers on the cultivated vales of Italy. From 
their rude touch the arts shrunk. At their ap- 
proach learning retired to convents and monastic 
cells. Humanity shuddered at the coming deso- 
lation of all that was good and fair. But the 
watchful eye of Providence was over the scene; 
and Christianity, daughter of heaven, stood her 
ground, when civilization, and art, and learning 








forsook it and fled. By her influence the con- 
queror was conquered, the vanquisher vanquished. 
The result was, that both parties, the Italian and 
the northern invader, were mutually benefited, 
and the interests of Christianity and of civil lib- 
erty promoted. A new order of things, a new 
form of civilization commenced, and the Chris- 
tian religion was introduced into all the tribes and 
kingdoms of Europe. 

The second great event of history to which we 
allude, is the fall of Constantinople, and the con- 
quest of the eastern Roman empire by the Turks. 
During that long period usually called the dark 
ages, Constantinople formed one bright spot, around 
which yet lingered the twilight of literature. It 
stood on the soil of classic Greece. It formed the 
outpost of Christendom. For eight centuries the 
Christian world had been waging a doubtful war 
with Mohammedanism. The cross and the cres- 
cent had alternately prevailed in Asie, until Mo- 
hammedanism had acquired undisputed control 
over all those fair regions, and was now approach- 
ing the very gate of Europe. Constantinople was 
that gate. Let that be battered down, and the re- 
sistless tide of Moslemism might sweep over the 
lovely vales of Greece, dash over the Alps, and 
desolate every country of Christendom. During 
the storming of the city, which lasted for nearly 
two months, the world was looking on, awaiting 
the result with intense anxiety. At last the crisis 
came, the Moslems triumphed, and Constantinople 
fell. The tidings flew to every city and every 
hamlet of Europe. To the heart of the patriot 
the event brought dismay—to the friends of learn- 
ing it appeared that the last glimmering of twi- 
light had disappeared, and night—a night that 
might know no morning—had come upon the 
world—to the Christian it brought the extinction 
of his hopes for the universal triumph of the Gos- 
pel. An icy chill came over men. They sat 
down and looked at each other in sullen despair. 

But the imperial city of Constantine fell not un- 
observed by the all-seeing eye of Providence. Her 
Christian churches were not converted to Moslem 
mosques without his notice. The Saracen might 
do his utmost: his hour was come. Let him enjoy 
it. Here, however, was the “beginning of the 
end.” He might take the city—he might disperse 
the inhabitants; but he could not cdntrol nor direct 
the ultimate consequences of his acts. 

The city, falling into the hand of the Turks, was 
sacked and pillaged, and the inhabitants dispersed 
abroad. They fled for security and protection to 
the cities and villages of Europe. They were in 
general a refined and accomplished people, having 
a national and hereditary adaptedness to the pur- 
suits of taste and literature. Of this their con- 
queror could not deprive them. He might destroy 
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the books, which he found deposited in the city, 
but he could not destroy the Greek language, nor 
the Greek mind. The exiled citizens carried with 
them their learning and their taste. They became | 
teachers in the villages of Europe. Every stray 
particle of that twilight which had so long hung 
around Constantinople, now became a sun, dis- 
pensing light to these who sat in darkness. The 
result was glorious. The morning soon appeared. |) 
The darkness of the thousand years was dispelled. | 
The human mind arose from its long sleep. There | 
followed the discovery of the art of printing, of || 
the mariner’s compass, of the telescope, and of | 
thenew world. The Reformation, of the sixteenth | 
century, completed the cycle of glorious events. | 

The conquest of Constantinople, which seemed, 
to human view, to secure permanent and universal 
success to the Ottoman power, laid the foundation 
for its ultimate ruin. Mohammedanism belonged 
toa dark age. It could not flourish in the light. 
Intercourse with other nations must, in the very 
nature of things, modify, and in the end essentially | 
change those peculiarities of circumstance and of || 
character to which it owed its success. This the || 
Moslems of the fifteenth century, when they were 
storming the walls of Constantinople, did not fore- | 
see. It is true, the Turk still has a name anda | 
place among the nations; but that name no longer | 
strikes terror to the heart of the Christian, and that | 
place is far down in the scale of nations. The 
crescent has long been waning, and is now but a 
single line of light. The Turk still dwells in Is- 
tamboul; but he has been driven from Athens, and 
from Sparta, and from Thebes, and from Corinth. 
In the onward march of the nations, and in his 
own obstinate, pertinacious, and sullen refusal to 
adopt their improvements, he reads his doom. 

The two great events to which we have alluded, 
are by no means the only ones in which is clearly 
seen the overruling hand of Providence. The 
history of the world would seem to form one great || 
chain. The several links were made, each by dif- || 
ferent men, at different shops, and in regions far | 
distant from each other. None knew, as he was || 
hammering out, and shaping his own part, that it | 

| 











was to have any connection with any other link. 
But Providence, by his unseen hand, has joined 
the parts all together, and formed a chain encir- 
cling the globe, reaching back to the time when | 
the morning stars sang together at creation’s birth, 
and terminating only when the same stars, at the | 
twilight of time, shall sing its requiem. 

As Providence effects his designs by human | 
agents, it may be that the errors and the faults of || 
men, in enterprises of reform, may retard, though | 
they cannot defeat the accomplishment of his pur- 
poses. Yet even apparent delay in the accom- 
plishment of a good enterprise, may be the very | 





| means of ultimate success. There is a winter in 
_the moral as well as in the physical world. In 
_ winter ephemeral vegetation dies, but not the per- 


ennial plant. To this, winter is the season of rest 


and of preparation for a more vigorous growth. 


So is it in moral enterprises. Seasons of rest there 


may be; butit is only to gather strength. Moral 
| enterprises may seem to suffer retrogression; but 
| 


it is only like the river which reaches some barrier 
thrown across its way, and which flows back until 
it may gather such an accumulation of weight as 
to break down the obstacle. The history of the 
world indeed forms a great river. Its sources, like 
those of our own Mississippi, are far distant from 
each other—one in the mountains of the setting 
sun, and another where first falls his rising beam— 
one in the icy fountains of the frozen north, and 
another in the broad plains of the sunny south. 
Its tributary streams may seem to flow in any and 


in every direction, and may continually be chang- 


ing their course, winding around hills, and mean- 
dering through vales, but their destiny is onward, 
onward still. An invisible power controls them, 
and at last they all unite in one broad, deep chan- 
nel, and flow on, through time, toward the illim- 
itable and fathomless besom of eternity. 
Providence regards not only the elements of na- 


‘ture, the universe of matter, and the prominent 
events of history, but also the personal interests 
_of individuals. That same eye that watches the 
motion of the stars, regards the humblest of his 


creatures, Without his notice time plucks not a 
hair from the temple of age. Nor need we fear 
lest we be overlooked amidst the profusion of his 
works. We cannot go where he rules not. Could 


we mount the wings of the morning sunbeam, 
_and be borne away to the most distant isle of the 
ocean, his power would be there still. 


‘Should fate command me 
To the farthest verge of the green earth— 
Rivers unknown to song, where first the sun 
Gilds Indian mountains, or his setting beam 
Flames on the Atlantic isle, ’tis nought to me, 
Since God is ever present, ever felt, 
In the void waste as in the city full; 
And where he vital breathes, there must be joy.” 


<8 eo Rien 


PIOUS CONTEMPLATION. 
He looks abroad into the varied field 
Of nature; and though poor, perhaps, compared 
With those whose mansions glitter in his sight, 
Calls the delightful scenery all his own. 
His are the mountains, and the valleys his, 
And the resplendent rivers; his to enjoy 
With a propriety that none can feel, 
But who, with filial confidence inspired, 
Can lift to heaven an unpresumptuous eye, 
And smiling say, “My Father made them all!” 
CowreER. 
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SUMMER. 


BY G, P. DISOSWAY. 

SuMMER, so transcendently rich in being, beauty, 
and in action, has visited us again. Hill, wood, 
valley, and meadow, have now put on their most 
beautiful garments—all rich, and bright, and green. 
The first fruits have ripened before the last blos- 
soms are gone—the early cherry before the mul- 
berry is completely in leaf—so gentle has been the 
progress of the season since the vernal months. 
This wonderful progress brings with it the myriads 
which no man can number. Each comes, too, un- 
seen and unbidden, at the very moment it is wanted, 
and when it has answered the purpose of its voca- 
tion it decays, and by Divine power becomes a part 
of some new production. 

We visit cabinets and museums, and wonder at 
their contents; but those glories of the summer, 
now surrounding ws in all their luxuriance and 
variety, are the museum of the “living Gop,”’ in- 
finitely more curious and instructive than all hu- 
man art, and extended free for our contemplation 
and love. The greatest mystery is, that all these 
works are ‘tmade without hands.”” We every- 
where behold the wonderful workmanship, but the 
workman is always invisible. Still the boundless 
work goes on, and nothing else rests that the snow- 
drop and the rose may be perfumed, the tulip and 
dahlia penciled, or the mocking-bifd taight to 
sing. How illimitable is this creative and renova- 
ting power of an Almighty hand! How bound- 
less its range! Lapland and Iceland have their 
roses, berries, and their mosses; life and animation 
return even to Spitzbergen with the sun; and the 
whole brought about by the simple arrangement 
of the earth’s motions. The dew-drops in gems 
beneath our feet, the vernal blossom and the sum- 
mer sweets, the delicious fruits, the music of the 
groves, with every thing living or moving, are all 
connected with the apparent annual path of yon- 
der glorious orb, whose beams dispense life and 
beauty over a space of nearly one hundred millions 
of miles. 

In this Atlantic region, we have clear, crystal 
mornings, noons of azure sky, and nights in which 
the young moon seems to look at the stars like a 
shepherdess at her flock. This is truly the mo- 
ment when the earth, arrayed in all her loveliness, 
invites us to leave the confined city, and once more 
set our feet upon flowers. All the trees have put 
on their summer dress, and every day the woods 
look darker in their green foliage. The birds are 
in perfect song—the bee is on the wing—butterflies 
revel amidst the sunshine, and a thousand winged 
insects hum in the air. Why should we envy the 
Vou, V.—31 








skies of sunny Italy, or the plains of Lombardy, 
while our own green hills lift up their cloud-capt 
brows to the heavens, and our verdant vales are musi- 
cal with sunny brooks? Up, then, and away to the 
valleys and the woodlands of our own fair land, to 
enjoy nature in all her summer richness and beauty ! 

The bird is caught and imprisoned, and we are 
delighted with its music. But what more should 
we know of its habits and history, were it not for 
the men of the fields, who have watched his secret 
haunts, and tell whence he cometh and whither he 
goeth? What stores of poetry, beautiful in senti- 
ment and measure, have been composed about the 
country and its beauties! David, in his youth, 
dwelt upon the plains of Jerusalem, and there he 
heard the heavens proclaim the glory of God, and 
the stars unite in the joyful chorus, As long as 
he lived, the harmonies of creation lingered in his 
soul, and were daily breathed forth from his harp. 
There “is nothing so delightful in literature,”’ says 
Cicero, ‘‘as that branch which enables us to discern 
the immensity of nature, and which teaches us 
magnanimity, and rescues the soul from obscurity.”’ 
The noble Roman had no less than eighteen differ- 
ent residences in Italy, and seven at one time. 
Tusculum, however, was his favorite abode, and he 
embellished it with the most splendid specimens of 
art, which his polished friend Atticus selected for 
him at Athens, It was the most elegant mansion 
of that age; and here its accomplished possessor 
drew around him the statesmen, warriors, and phi- 
losophers of that day, welcoming them with sim- 
plicity, gentleness, and dignity, which were well- 
known traits among his distinguished qualities. 

Pliny the Younger had several country seats on 
the Larion lake, to which he was fondly attached. 
He says in one of his inimitable epistles, “I enjoy 
the most profound retirement. All is calm and 
composed, circumstances which contribute no less 
than its unclouded sky to that health of body and 
cheerfulness of mind which, in this place, I so par- 
ticularly enjoy.”” And so were Tibullus, Martial, 
Virgil, and Atticus ardent in their love for the 
country. Horace, in some of his finished lines, 
writes, ‘With a fountain of clear water, and a 
shady wood, I am happier than a prince of Africa. 
Ah! how delighted am I when wandering among 
steep rocks and woods, since the shades of for- 
ests and the murmuring of waters inspire my fan- 
cy.” * * # # # 

The extreme beauty of the monastery of St. 
Justus, in the lovely vale of Placentia, first inspired 
that restless despot, Charles V, of Spain, with a de- 
sire to quit the world in which he had, governed 
long and malignantly. Here he withdrew to the 
silence and solitude of a cloister, entombing his 
ambition, and giving up those plans which so long 
had agitated Europe with devastation and blood. 
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Amidst the enchanting scenery of Italy, Claude } 
Lorraine imbibed those impressions of beauty which 
have rendered the labor of his pencil immortal. || 
Shakspeare indicates his love of nature upon almost 
every page he wrote, and drew largely from what- 
ever was lovely, harmonious, and beautiful. 
“On every part, 

In earth or air, the meadow’s purple stores, 

The moon’s mild radiance, or the virgin form, 
he saw portrayed 
That uncreated beauty which delights 
The mind supreme.” 








Is it not strange that Johnson asserted that Mil- | 
ton viewed nature merely through “the spectacle | 
of books?’’ Perhaps there never was a more devo- | 
ted lover of rural scenes than this sublime poet; | 
and when deprived of sight, how feelingly does he || 
lament its loss: | 

“Seasons return; but not to me returns 
Day, or the sweet approach of even, or morn, 
Or sight of vernal bloom, or summer roses, 
Or flocks, or herds, or human face divine; 
But cloud instead, and ever-during dark, 
Surrounds me.” 

There was not scarcely a flower, bird, or an in- 
sect in the garden of that most lovely woman of 
her age, Mrs. Exizasneru Rowe, which did not ad- 





minister to her happiness and devotion. 


Perhaps there never lived a greater lover of na- 
ture and her works than Lord Bacon. Fragrant 





flowers stood upon his table whilst he read, and he | 
had music in the next room. When caught in a | 
shower of rain, the great philosopher would take off | 
his hat, exclaiming, as the drops fell upon his head, 
that he felt as if the spirit of the universe was | 


| 
t 


upon him. 


Akenside, whose poetry I esteem among the 
most perfect specimens of blank verse in our lan- | 
guage, (read him, ladies,) enjoyed the most en- | 
thusiastic love for nature. 

So eager was Goldsmith to behold whatever | 
was sublime and worthy of admiration, that he 


traveled over a large portion of France, Switzer- 
land, and Germany on foot. How delightful are || 
: , ; ; 
his views of rural life, the sources of which he | 
drew from his own observation. 
“The swain reponsive as the milkmaid sung, 
The sober herd that low’d to meet their young, 
The noisy geese that gabbled o’er the pool, 
The playful children just let loose from school, 
The watch dog’s voice that bay’d the whispering wind, 
And the loud laugh that spoke the vacant mind.” 


What a picture! We almost hear the sounds of 
the village murmurs which the poet so strikingly 
describes. Scott, whose descriptions will live while 
heath, lake, and mountain last—Wordsworth, who 
caught the spirit of nature in his pieces—Wilson, 
and Leigh Hunt, who communed with green leaves 
and blushing flowers, with a host of others, were 
all men of the fields and the woods. 








After all, he only can be said to enjoy the beau- 


| ties, harmonies, and sublimities of nature aright, 


whose taste and affections are cofisecrated to the 
glory of Him by whom “all things were made.” 


_ Truly happy is that poet who strikes his harp in 


unison with the harp of David, and with harmoni- 


| ous numbers makes hill and dale resound with songs 
| of gratitude and praise tothe creatCreator. And 


so, too, the Christian traveler best enjoys scenes 


| like these. Mungo Park, almost overcome and 
fainting on the burning deserts of Africa, felt his 
| spirit revive within him at the sight of the “slight- 
_ est moss in germination.”” The meek and devoted 
| Martyn, when he ascended Table Mount, observed 


? 


the beautiful “flame-colored flower,” and thought 


'it “tan emblem of heaven, as it opens upon the 
_ weary, earth-worn Christian, as he escapes from 
| the embraces of death.’’ Dr. Fisk, beloved and 
_sainted, and dear to my own remembrances, when 
_ he stood upon the lofty Alps, could not conceal the 


rapturous emotions of his bosom whilst looking 


upon the “soft velvet flowers which sprung almost 


from a bed of snow.” 
How beautiful must the heavenly world be to 


; : 
_ excel the beauty of the earth at this moment, when 


meadow, field, and uplands are covered with waving 
plenty, and bathed in clear, golden sunshine! De- 


lightful is the sound of falling waters—a dreamy 
_ quietness spreads itself over the landscape, and a 


silent spirit walks abroad which speaks only to the 
heart of the goodness, grandeur, and power of the 
Almighty hand that made all these things. Surely 
the love of nature is implanted within us. The in- 
fant who can just walk loves to set his little feet 


/on the green paths, and to pull the wild flowers. 


Watch the old man as he walks forth in the sum- 
mer. How is he lifted up in feeling while he treads 
upon the greensward, or wanders through the hoary 
woods, and especially if on his way to the ‘house 
of God,’’ where he can see the finger of his heav- 
enly Father in his works, and hear the sound of 
holy hymns from the venerable temple! 

And who, then, would so injure himself, or neg- 
lect his Maker, as to live amid all these bright 
scenes and mercies, and yet let the summer sun go 
down upon him without contemplating or enjoying 
them? Up, sleeper, while the dew shineth, and 
the grass is all in gems, and hasten to join in the 
grateful offering which many voices send forth from 
vale, hill, and grove to their Creator! View these 
glories before they are gone. Some flowers have 
already disappeared, and he who has never seen 
such charms of the summer, knows not how fair a 


world he lives in. 
**O, how canst thou renounce the boundless store 
Of charms which nature to her vot’ry yields ? 
The warbling woodland, the resounding shore, 
The pomp of groves, and garniture of fields; 
All that the genial ray of morning gilds, 
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And all that echoes to the song of even; 
All that the mountain’s sheltering bosom shields, 
And all the dread magnificence of heaven: 
O, how canst thou renounce, and hope to be forgiven!” 
BEATTIE. 


The Clove, Staten Island, June, 1845. 
8 @ Otte 


Original. 
THE LOST CHILD.* 


BY REV. E. M’CLURE. 


Wuart means that hurrying to and fro? 
That cry of grief? that wail of woe, 
So full of deep despair ? 
Why o’er the evening air 
Comes the wild shout of gath’ring men, 
As, issuing from the distant glen, 

Their torches gleam along the water? 
Ah, me! a mother mourns her absent child, 
Lost since the early dawn; and she is wild 

With weeping for her darling daughter. 


They search'd the forest, field, and brake, 
Along the stream, and by the lake— 
In ev’ry winding lane— 
All, all, alas! in vain. 
Meantime, th’ affrighted mother ran 
With frantic speed to all the clan, 
Through the green woods, or on the mountain, 
Or else, with locks all loose upon the wind, 
And bosom bare, and melancholy mind, 
She weeps beside the lonely fountain. 


See! where, with stone-like, ghastly eyes, 
She looks upon the midnight skies, 
Or on the moon’s pale beam, 
Reflected in the stream: 
There, on the night wind, low and faint, 
Is heard the maniac mother’s plaint, 
As, with a voice of grief and sadness, 
She tells that fairies, in their halls afar, 
Have changed her Annie to a twinkling star: 
(It is the faith of love and madness.) 


‘Dark is the night, and dark the day, 
For O my Annie is away— 
Led by a little dame, 
The elfin people came; 
They looked upon her auburn hair, 
Her laughing eyes, and cheeks so fair, 
Like crimson on the lips of morning— 
And deeming her too fair for earthly prize, 





* The circumstance alluded to in these stanzas took place, 


many years since, in Kerry, Ireland. The mother’s grief, ex- 


pressed in the loud funereal wail, peculiar to that country, 
made an indelible impression on the writer’s mind: indeed, 
nothing could console her, except the singular idea, that “the 
fairies had changed her Annie into that beautiful star over 
her head.” 











Bore her away, and placed her in the skies, 
Ere the Aurora gave us warning. 


“O, no! my Annie is not dead— 
She’s in that planet o’er my head, 
That sweetly shines on me 
With a soft brilliancy: 
With a serene and silver light, 
It burns upon the brow of night, 

Weaving a crown with threads of glory. 
Down from those splendid palaces, immense, 
She soon will come to take my spirit hence, 

And close a mother’s mournful story. 


**None there shall take her from these arms, 
Nor dread create, nor dire alarms— 

Mine, mine, for evermore. 

The spEauty of GLENMOOR 
Shall tell me oft her simple tale— 
How, from the eottage in the vale, 

She came with fairies up to heaven.” 
Ah! if indeed this fond belief be true, 
And souls of children light the airy blue, 
No wonder that a child, like me, or you, 

Should love so well the star of even. 
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Original. 
TO A LADY, 
IN REPLY TO THE SENTIMENT, 


“A place in thy memory 
Is ali I can ask of thee.” 


Wiruin the close encircling vail 
That guards the heart’s pure shrine, 
Which Friendship and her sister, Truth, 
With silken cords entwine, 
The Arundelian page is found— 
The mind’s entablature— 
And with the diamond’s peerless point 
Thy name is graven there. 


But Time, with all-destroying hand, 
The marble may consume; 

Or round the traceless record cast 
The darkness of the tomb. 

Then rather seek t’ enroll thy name 
Beyond such scenes of strife, 

Upon an ever-during page— 


The Lamb’s fair book of life. G. W. 


BLISS OF HEAVEN. 

Go, wing thy flight from star to star, 

From world to luminous world as far 
As the universe spreads its flaming wall: 
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Take all the pleasures of all the spheres, 


And multiply each through endless years, 
One minute of heaven is worth them all. 
T. Moore. 
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MODERN SCIENCE AND THE BIBLE. 


BY PROFESSOR WATERMAN. 

Mr. Eprror,—I am aware that the object of the 
Repository ts not coincident with that of the scien- 
tific journals of the day. Its object is rather to 
bring before its readers the results of investigations, 
than to conduct them through the process by which 
those results have been obtained. Yet I suppose 
that whatever relates directly to the authenticity 
of the Bible—that foundation of our holy religion— 
will not be deemed altogether inappropriate to its 
pages. ‘lhe day has gone by when it was deemed 
sufficient to believe as our fathers did, simply be- 
cause they so believed before us. At every step we 
are asked the reason why we believe thus and so; 
and the Christian should be well panoplied from 
the celestial armory of truth, that he may defend 
himself from every attack, and always be ready to 
assign a reason for his religious belief. It is with 
these views that I have ventured to introduce the 
subject indicated by the caption of this article. 
Without, therefore, any further introduction, I 
shall proceed to discuss, briefly and familiarly, two 
propositions, on the agreement between the discov- 
eries of modern science and the Bible. The first 
is, that the Bible nowhere orroses the discoveries of 
modern science; and the second, that all its allusions 
to science coincide with these discoveries. 

In every age of the world the human heart has 
been arrayed against God and his truth. Hence, 
constant efforts have been made to disprove, or in 
some way invalidate its testimony, and thus destroy 
confidence in it as a revelation from God. The 
morality of the Bible has seldom been attacked. It 
is too lofty and pure, and commends itself too 
strongly to the understandings and consciences of 
men to be the object of direct attack; although it 
is the morality of the Bible that the carnal mind 
hates. Men care but very little for the truth or 
falsity of the alledged historical facts and state- 
ments of the Bible, independent of the Bible itself. 
But these are open to attack; and if these can be 
disproved, doubt and uncertainty, to say the least, 
is cast upon all the rest. In order to accomplish 
this work, the arch adversary has endeavored to 
enlist Science herself upon his side, and thus clothe 
his malicious designs in the stolen livery of heaven. 

The general premises laid down by both the 
friends and foes of the Bible, in their investiga- 
tions, are undoubtedly true, viz., that if the Bible 
be a direct revelation from God, it must not contra- 
dict the indirect one made in his works. If irre- 
concilable contradictions be found, both cannot be 
true. And since nature’s works bear the direct 


impress of the Divine hand, whatever opposes or || 





| directly contradicts them must be false, and cannot 
_emanate from the same source. 

Here, then, is the point at issue: do the works 
of nature contradict the statements of the Serip- 
tures? In this contest men of professed scientific 
character have entered the arena on both sides, and 
the battle has raged, with more or less severity, for 
_centuries. The professedly scientific opponents of 
the Bible may be divided into two general classes, 
viz., those whose attack upon revelation is indirect 
_and concealed, and those who openly avow their 
opposition. A late writer,* describing one branch 
of the first class, (geologists,) uses language equally 
applicable to all the others. ‘He comes out,”’ says 
this writer, “under a mask: he is skeptical, but 

does not venture boldly to combat the point with 
Moses. He makes observations, and collects what 
he pronounces to be facts, and leaves us to the re- 
sults. ‘These go to undermine the sacred records of 
Moses; but he turns on his heel, and gravely says, 
‘Well, these are the facts of geology—manage 
them as you may contrive for the best. A philoso- 
pher is not accountable for the results.’’’ The 
same writer, in referring to those who directly and 
openly oppose the Bible, characterizes them thus: 
“The infidel philosopher hastens to make his su- 
perficial explorations of some practical use, to es- 
tablish his novel theological opinions. He is all 
impatience to make science lift its awful and in- 
structive voice against the holy book of God, which 





_he assumes to be a false record; and then he pro- 


ceeds to bring arguments, as he is pleased to call 
his conjectures, against its authenticity and divin- 
ity.” Speaking of the same class afterward, he 
says, “In their explorations, they throw from them 
the bright lamp of heaven, and rejoice in the rush- 
light of their own kindling. They treat the awful 
truths of Scripture with scorn, and cast them away 
as worthless and contemptible. And they rejoice 
in gleaning from astronomy and geology every ma- 


terial which may, in their estimation, overturn the 


authenticity and divinity of the holy Scriptures.” 

Such are the two classes of professed scientific 
opponents of the Bible. They have existed ever 
since science has been cultivated, and the revela- 
tions of God’s word made known to the world. 


Each new discovery, in every branch of human 


learning, that could afford even a slight hope of 


_ being used thus against the Bible, has been seized 


upon for this purpose. The delightful and soul-ele- 


| vating science of astronomy, which of all others 


seems best adapted to lead the mind from the con- 
templation of nature up to nature’s God, inspiring 
the mind with feelings of awe and sublimity—even 


_ astronomy has been employed to contradict or in- 


validate God’s truth, revealed in his word. The 





* Rev. Dr. Brownlee, 
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Inquisition pronounced Gallileo’s doctrines, con- 
cerning the earth and the heavenly bodies, hereti- 
cal. Infidelity, masked and open, seized upon his 
discoveries, and turned them against the Bible— 
taking as the basis of the Christian system those 
views which were then taught by the vast majority 
of the teachers of religion, and expounders of the 
sacred word. It is true, they did not combat the 
Bible as now understood; but the clergy, imbued 
with the metaphysical subtilties of the schools, had 
so commingled the Bible and Aristotle, that the 
purity of the former was lost, and it was made to 
teach just what men’s preconceived opinions might 
desire. The doctrines of the Church were given as 
the teachings of God’s truth. These were opposed 
to the scientific discoveries whose light was then 
dawning upon the world. To oppose these doc- 
trines was then to oppose the Bible. And infidel- 
ity rejoiced in the opportunity thus afforded of 
making science “lift its awful and instructive voice 
against the holy book of God.” The friends of 
Christianity trembled at the boldness of an attack 
which was, in reality, based upon immutable truth, 
and feared the result. But the Author of nature 
and the Author of revelation was the same. Sci- 
ence triumphed; and infidelity was amazed to find 
that her shafts were hurled, not at the Bible itself, 
but simply at the false expositions made of it by 
its professed expounders. ‘To her consternation she 
found, when too late, that she had only proved a 
valuable aid to that which she attempted to de- 
stroy ; for Science, having “lifted her awful head,” 
and showed her origin divine, meekly took her seat 
by the side of her sister, Revelation, and, by the 
happy harmony of their subsequent intercourse, 
proved their parentage the same. 

It would be difficult, at first sight, to see how the 
science of chemistry couLp be drafted into the ranks 
of infidelity. Yet German acuteness has discov- 
ered in it the complete and successful overthrow of 
the doctrine of the Savior’s resurrection! It has 
been demonstrated that that event could not take 
place without a suspension of the laws of nature! 
Yes, gentle reader, chemistry has proved that the 
restoration to life, and the resurrection of the Sa- 
vior’s body, is in direct contradiction of the estab- 
lished laws of nature; and, consequently, could 
never have taken place! But more. This same 
science of chemistry, under the guidance of some 
of her warmest professed friends, fearful lest some 
might reject the inference just drawn, has more 
recently struck out upon a new track, and has again 
demonstrated that this resurrection was in fact no 
resurrection at all; but simply a return of anima- 
tion afteraswoon! Thus has chemistry proved two 
things; first, that a resurrection and restoration to 
life is in opposition to the known laws of nature; 
and, second, that animation may have been suspended 








without death, and therefore there could be no res- 
urrection, because there was no death! The reader 
need not be informed why such efforts have been 
made. If the truth of Christ’s death or resurrec- 
tion be overthrown, the whole Christian system 
must fall with it. And if it cannot be proved to 
be false—if only doubt can be cast upon it, the 
same result will follow, and the Bible be cast aside. 
It is not necessary to state the refutation of all 
this. It is sufficient to say that the authors them- 
selves of this view have been compelled to aban- 
don it, and acknowledge its impotency, as directed 
against Christianity. 

The science of natural history has been invoked, 
among other things, to disprove the narration of 
Jonah. But like every other fortress of like char- 
acter, erected by infidelity against the Bible, it has 
only proved, ultimately, a rampart for its defense. 

These are only a specimen, All the efforts of 
infidelity have proved alike unsuccessful. No real 
discovery of truth has ever yet been made, in any 
branch of science, which is contradicted by the Bible. 
Upon the entire scroll which records the results of 
ancient or modern discovery and investigation, not 
one well authenticated truth is found which con- 
tradicts the Bible, properly understood. 

This will be found without a parallel, if we con- 
sider for a moment one or two important features 
of the Bible history. The writers of the Bible oc- 
cupy a period of nearly two thousand years, Du- 
ring this time different systems of philosophy and 
cosmogony arose, and in turn swayed their sceptre 
over the world of letters. Ptolemy, Aristotle, and 
Plato had flourished; and each one had his own 
system, differing alike from the others and from 
truth. ‘Their doctrines had found many disciples; 
and in fact the literary world was for ages divided 
upon their respective claims. Almost every na- 
tion had become imbued, to a greater or less extent, 
with their ideal theories. Scarcely a work could 
be written in which there was not some allusion to 
their respective dogmas, or some proposition based 
upon some one or more of their hypotheses. This 
is almost a necessary consequence of the existing 
state of things in this world. At the time of the 
celebrated discussion which agitated the literary 
world, on the subject of the authorship of Ossian’s 
poems, the chief argument of Dr. Blair, and those 
who took the same side, was, that there was no al- 
lusion, direct or indirect, to any of the prevailing 
customs, or modes of life, or associations of ideas 
which characterized the period of Macpherson. 
And from these premises they argued that it could 
not be the production of their own day. If we 
look into the works of Homer, Hesiod, Herodotus, 
Pindar, or, in fine, the writers of any age, we shall 
find them full of allusions to the prevailing doc- 


| trines and theories of the times in which they lived, 
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SYMPATHY. 








Now we have already stated that the cosmological 
and metaphysical views of Ptolemy, Aristotle, 
Plato, and Anaxagoras, were widely disseminated 
among all the nations who pretended to cultivate 
the arts and sciences. Egypt and Macedonia, and, 
in later times, Syria and Rome, all exerted an in- 
fluence upon the customs and modes of thought of 
the Hebrew people. It could not be otherwise, 
therefore, than that the latter should imbibe, to a 
greater or less extent, the prevailing views of these 
respective nations, in which so many false theories 
were commingled. And yet, among the writers of 
the Bible, we find not one who makes any allusion, 
or bases any conclusion upon any of these false but 
Why is it that the 
sacred writers only have escaped all these errors, 
and have penned nothing which more recent dis- 


universally prevalent theories. 


coveries and investigations prove to be erroneous? 
The merest tyro in science can detect innumerable 
errors in the doctrines of Aristotle, and the whole 
school of philosophers, down to Bacon ; and scarcely 
any writer on physics, politics, or ethics, between 
the times of these two great minds, but exhibits 
evident traces of the reigning philosophy of his 
own day. Yet in the Bible we search in vain for 
any thing of the kind. How the sacred writers 
could avoid contamination, or avoid stating any 
thing which would be shown to be false, by subse- 
quent investigations, when their cotemporaries on 
every side fell into the prevailing errors of the 
times, is a question which we must confess our ut- 
ter inability to answer, except upon the supposition 
that they were guided in all they wrote by the 
Spirit of the omniscient One. Here, then, is an 
argument of the strongest kind in favor of the in- 
spiration of the Bible. 
dict subsequently discovered truth. 
opposer of the Bible to show how this could be upon 
any other supposition than the one given above. 
This they have ever tried in vain to do. 

In the next number we shall take up the second 
proposition, as stated above, and endeavor to show 


It does in no instance contra- 
It remains for the 


that the Bible not only does not contradict truths in 
science subsequently discovered, but does in reality 
coincide with these discoveries. 
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Original. 
SYMPATHY. 


Ir is one of the meiciful designs of affliction to 
call forth the deeper and tenderer affections of the 
soul, in a manner which prosperity could not do, 
and for which it has no need. The Divine direc- 
tion is, to ‘weep with those who weep.’’ How ne- 
cessary such a disposition in a world of such varied 
and manifold trials! This is the only scene, per- 
haps, in which we can alleviate suffering, or com- 
fort the afflicted. In heaven sorrow and sighing 





| 
| 
| 








will be done away for ever; and in the place of 
torment the weeping and wailing of the condemned 
will admit of no alleviation. The blessed Com- 
forter never vouchsafes to these wretched and un- 
dying souls one expression of mercy. Godis known 
to them only in his power and justice. This world, 
then, is the only scene peculiarly fitted for the cul- 
tivation of compassionate sympathy; and surely, 
encompassed as we all are with all infirmity, it would 
seem a natural dictate to “bear one another’s bur- 
dens.’’ But how does it exalt and sanctify this prin- 
ciple of our nature, when the Redeemer condescends 


to accept all acts of kindness shown to others as 
done unto himéelf! 


Though we were not allowed, 


| while he was on earth, to minister to his necessi- 
ties, or to assuage Ais anguish in the garden or on 
| the cross, yet we may do what would be far more 
acceptable to him who came not to be “ ministered 


| unto, but to minister ’’—we may show kindness, for 


his sake, to his afflicted people, and “behold and 


‘ ; 
| consider their sorrows.”’ 


| gent sympathy for others? 


Why should not the scenes 
of life make their due impression on our souls, lead- 
ing us to deeper humility, and a more entire depen- 
dence on God—a more potent love—a more intelli- 
As our heavenly Fath- 
er designed his children to be the medium of com- 


| fort to each other, we are to reach beyond the lim- 





ited range of our own experience, and to place our- 
selves in the condition of others, “ putting our souls 
in their souls’ stead.”’ 
indifference and impatience at the continuance of 
sufferings, of which we never perhaps felt sufficient 
interest to consider the nature and the tendency, 


We are all too prone to feel 


and say to our friends, with the kind but short- 
sighted spirit of Peter to his Lord, “That be far 
from me, Lord,”’ instead of bowing with holy sub- 
mission to the designs of God, (often far beyond 
our reach in the chastening,) and bearing with the 
afflicted, and becoming partakers in their bonds, 
and commending the case, where it is too hard for 
us, to the word of God’s grace and power; and so 
seeking for them a “very present help in time of 
need.” Verily, our want of sympathy is not only 
hard-hearted, but irreverent. 


LIFE. 

WE are prone to complain of the brevity of life. 
We pass the period of youth amid joys, smiles, 
and flowers, and fix far distant the termination of 
our existence. In middle age, we marvel at the 
rapidity with which our years depart; and in old 
age, when anticipations have ceased to direct our 
attention to the future, we look back upon a life of 
three-score years, and all we have known and en- 
joyed appear as a dream of the night. If we live 
rightly, we shall never anticipate the close of life 
with dread. 
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Original. 
THE LOWELL OFFERING. 

Tue * Offering,” by the Lowell girls, (of which 
I have seen several of the numbers for the current 
year,) is really a very clever little book. There is 
a free unaffectedness in the style of the writers 
which is particularly creditable to them, as aspi- 
rants and tyros of the quill. It (for there seems 
to be a tenor throughout the thing) is entirely free 
from any aping of the popular periodicals, not only 
as to the subjects selected, but also as regards the 
style and treatment of them. By this they lose 
nothing: it is as it should be; for the peculiar merit 





favor of readers over those fictitious and unreal ad- 
missions which several old-fashioned and condemned 
methods, amongst others, would supply. Aim, in 


your writings, as in life, not so much to elevate 
_and elucidate the intellect alone, as to honor the 


whole character—the moralities being of vastly 
more influence upon the well-being of society than 


_merely mental opinions can be, however high-soar- 


of their book is, that it depicts a particular walk of || 
| should be denounced, and classed with satire and 


life and occupations—a simple but very useful one. 
This circumstance, too, is favorable to the patron- 
age and currency of their volume; for whilst books 
dissertating upon matters of taste and fashion may 
be found, tripled, quadrupled, and in scores, upon 
every table and shelf in the house, the one which 
treats of real concerns, of the operations of indus- 


try, of rurality, and nature, will be searched for | 


amidst the pile, by those desiring, if nothing more, 
a little variety in their literary repast. 
The writers have generally an off-hand, direct, 


business-like manner of writing, well suited to the | 


matter-of-fact details on which they mostly expa- 
tiate. This is also favorable to the avoidance of 
many affectations which might find place in more 
leisurely compositions. I have even likened this 
method to the operative style of industrial avoca- 
tions of the writers—and this with commendation. 
The figures and illustrations used, generally, in 
the narratives, are in good taste and keeping. For 
instance, how much more effective and sensible 


was it, in “the Country Wedding,” to say “knight | 
of the waxed-end,”’ than to have been absurdly re- | 


cherche, and called him a “son of St. Crispin!” &c. 

**Kate,”’ in “Reform,” has quite an ambitious 
theme—pretty well supported, too; yet I cannot 
refrain giving her the same advice touching the pen, 
which the artist suggested to her editor concerning 
the pencil, namely, that allegorical figures are, at 
this time of day, getting obsolete. Do not forget, 
therefore, that “out of vogue,”’ and “out of favor,”’ 
are convertible terms. The direct fable is a rather 
engaging style of composition: but this, too, is 
“done.’’ The allegory is far more abstract: it is 
also more formal, and less in the humor of attrac- 
tive mirth than the other. Both are unsuited to 
the popular taste, and too “old-fashioned” to do 
any good. Still, Kate’s piece was very well. I 
would here (assuming the privilege of seniority) 
suggest one idea at large—that those always write 
with most force, acceptance, and effect, who are 
grounded in facts, either of circumstances or of 
ideas. The inborn sentiments of the soul and the 
heart will always gain not only credence, but the 





ing and abstract. “Great thoughts,’”’ too, “come 
from the heart.’’ There is a pretty good propor- 
tion of this wholesome sort of writing here; and I 
was well pleased to remark that there was no at- 
tempt at ill-nature, satire, or wit throughout the 
book. Is it wondered at that wit, sparkling wit, 


| ill-enature? It does, indeed, often resemble both of 
these qualities. Its sparkle, perhaps, is what de- 


ceives you. Yet I would not attempt to denounce 
it, but only warn you against its abuse; for wit, 
when spontaneous, needs not to be repressed. Only 
when it is searched after and hunted down, should 
it be excepted to; whilst in repartee, its most 
piquant form, it is excused of all unfairness. It 
has been said that “tan ounce of sense is better 


than a pound of wit,” (heavy wit that!) But cer- 


tainly a pound of sense is only enough to qualify 
an ounce of wit; for the who, and the when, and 
the where, and many other delicate considerations, 


must enter into the propriety of the subject. To 


jest at elderly persons is quite out of order—even 
at one’s seniors it is rather irreverent. Toward 


_the very young it is ungenerous—at the unfortu- 


nate it is unfeeling—at the weak illiberal; and yet 


_ there may be legitimate cases of jesting; but never 
enter upon it in a spirit of animosity—it is then al- 





most sure to degenerate into ill-nature and invec- 
tive. And now will my long gossip be excused? 
In the story of “the Stanleys,” the relief which 
follows Arthur’s commendable effort for indepen- 
dence is too immediate, either to be accredited as 
probable, or to excite in the reader the same healthy 
sympathy which such a compensation would have 
elicited as the guerdon of perseverance and indus- 
try. And the young writer will excuse those who 
smile over the prompt exhibition of the “five hun- 
dred dollar note,’”’ for picking the child out of the 
water; not that there could be the least compar- 
ison between the service received and any amount 
of money, but people do not these sort of things 
now-a-days. A spirit of calculation enters even 
into the sentiments of many; and when they would 
reward, they rather make their estimate by the ser- 
vice rendered, (say a wet jacket and a mouthful of 
salt water,) than by that-received—the saving of 
life. And even this scale they graduate according 
to the necessities and humble condition of the 
actor. These considerations would, in this in- 
stance, have subtracted considerably from the sum 
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“quoted ;” and although “E. W. J.’ may herself || 
be personally liberal, she should not detract from | 
the credibility of her story by throwing about 
handfuls of gold in this style. 

Of a piece with this is the large allowance of 


> i. e., of immediate rewards and 


“* poetical justice,’ 
punishments, generally admitted into the writings 
of the young. This is a mistake; for life acts not 
so. Why, too, are these rewards always of for- 
tune, honors, preferments? Why is not the moral 
taste at all contemplated? Why should not the 
awards sometimes be of refined intelligences attain- 
ed—of improved perceptions, affording nobler scope 
of philosophic contentment—of satisfied benevo- 
lence—of happy consciences, and of piety to God? 
And now I would commend my strictures to the 
candor of those concerned. Hoping that what is 
well intended may be well received, I bid adieu. 
B. 


— e Bie 


Original. 
HEAVEN. 
INTELLIGENCE only can bring order out of confu- 
sion. When affluence wishes to rear a splendid 
mansion—when a nation would erect some magnif- 


icent edifice, whether to commemorate a national 
triumph, or serve a national purpose, designing 
and contriving minds, as well as laboring hands, 
are necessary to compose, of scattered materials, 
an edifice of beauty and grandeur. Draft after 
draft is drawn, plan after plan is formed, until at 
last one is selected. And just in proportion to the 
skill of the architect, in the arrangement of parts 








and combination of colors, will be the excellence | 
of the work. But what architect will construct || 
our house which isin heaven? Has Sir Christopher 

Wren found his way to that better country? Will | 
his skill in architecture be secured? No. Sir 
Christopher might do for one of earth’s proudest 
monarchs. What is Westminster Abbey, what St. 
Paul’s, what the most splendid of earth’s edifices, 
when compared with the mansions of the redeemed ? 
But who, then, will be employed? Gabriel, Ezriel, 
or Uriel? No. Long as they have gazed, intensely 
as they have studied the beauties of the upper sanc- 
tuary, notwithstanding the might of their intel- 
lects, and the vast range of their capacities, they 
are not competent to perform the task. The uni- 
ted intellects of cherubim and seraphim, of thrones 
and dominions, principalities and powers, will not 
be trusted with the work. Its builder and maker 
is God. “And I, John, saw the holy city, New 
Jerusalem, coming down from God out of heaven, 
prepared as a bride adorned for her husband; and 
he carried me away in the spirit to a great and 
high mountain, and showed me that great city, the 
holy Jerusalem, descending out of heaven from 








God, having the glory of God: and her light was 
like unto a stone most precious, even unto a jas- 
per stone, clear as crystal.’”’ God himself will con- 
struct our home in the skies. And it will be wor- 
thy of the maker of heaven and earth—fit to be 
the palace of angels and of God—the place where 
he will unvail his majesty, and keep his court. 
Doubtless it will be the master-piece of all God’s 
works. ‘The true sublime will everywhere meet 
the enraptured gaze. It is delightful to a contem- 
plative mind to gaze upon the works of God—espe- 
cially delightful to apprehend the Deity by faith, 
when he leaps into his cloudy chariot, “his pavilion 
under him dark waters, and thick clouds of the 
sky,’’ as he rides upon “the wings of the wind,”’ 
while “the red lightning waves along the banner 
of his host’’—delightful to listen to the thunder’s 
roar, watch the lightning’s play, and the tempest’s 
rage, and gaze upon the cataract’s rush, and the 
chasm’s yawn. But though these works of his 
hand excite wonder and adoration, they are as noth- 
ing when compared with the scenes of heaven. 
There will be no palace and cot standing side by 
side in ominous contrast ; no miserable hovel thatch- 
ed with straw, affording but poor shelter from the 
raging storm and the pitiless blast, such as many 
of the Savior’s loved ones take refuge in here; no 
jostling in its streets of rich and poor: every in- 
habitant will be a prince—every house a palace. 
But it is useless to attempt to grasp the inconceiv- 
able or describe the indescribable. We must wait 
till faith is lost in sight—till we open our eyes 
upon the splendors that surround our Father’s 
throne. Human eye has not seen, human ear never 
heard, neither can human mind conceive what is 
laid up for those that love God. But 


“ By faith we already behold 
That heavenly Jerusalem here. 
Immovably founded in grace, 
She stands as she ever hath stood, 
And brightly her builder displays, 
And flames with the glory of God.” 


W. M. 
= @ Ot — 


SIN THE CAUSE OF FEAR. 
TeLL me, my soul, O tell me why 
The faltering tongue, the broken sigh ? 
Why is my cheek bedewed with tears, 
And whence arise my coward fears? 


When conscious guilt arrests the mind, 
Avenging furies stalk behind ; 

And sickly fancy intervenes, 

To dress the visionary scenes. 


Jesus! to thee I flee for aid; 
Propitious Sun, dispel the shade ; 
All the pale family of fear 

Would vanish were my Savior here! 
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Original. 
MRS. JANE TRIMBLE. 


BY REV. J. M’D. MATTHEWS. 

Mrs. Janz TrimBie was an extraordinary wo- 
man. When, at an early period, the family remo- 
ved from Virginia to Kentucky, Mrs. Trimble rode 
over the mountains on horseback, and carried in 
her arms her then infant son, Allen, now General 
Trimble. In 1805, when about to remove to Ohio, 
her husband died; but she, nevertheless, brought 
over her family, and settled near the place where 
Hillsborough now stands, which was then a wilder- 
ness. By her energy of character, and by the bles- 
sing of Providence, she reared her children (six sons 
and two daughters) all to respectability, and some 
to eminence. Several of her sons acted an honor- 
able part in the late war, and her son William died 
a few years ago in Washington City, while a mem- 
ber of the United States Senate, honored and la- 
mented by all who knew him. 

Mrs. Trimble was an eminent and devoted Chris- 
tian. ‘The first recollection the writer has of her 
was in his boyhood, when she occasionally visited 
his mother’s residence in Kentucky. She invari- 
ably had prayers with the family, night and morn- 
ing; and religion was her usual theme of conver- 
sation. She was well informed on those subjects, 
and her conversation was highly intellectual and 
argumentative, She was not afraid, if necessary, 
to enter the lists with the most intelligent oppo- 
nents of religion, and vindicate the truth of the 
Bible. Her letters breathe so much of the spirit 
of piety, that I think a few of them will not be 
unacceptable to your readers. I will intersperse 
them with a few anecdotes of her life. 

The following letter was written shortly after 
the death of her son, the late Captain Cary Trim- 
ble. She was not with him when he died. She 
had been on a visit to her daughter in Virginia, 
and was returning. She had heard of his danger- 
ous illness, but not of his death, till she was nearly 
home. She then wrote an account of it to her son 
William. 

“* Hilisborough, Nov. 21, 1821. 

“William, My Dear Son,—You do not know how 
much the reception of your letter from Albany re- 
lieved the mind of your mother and the family of 
the fears which were ‘entertained for your health. 
To hear that you were yet alive, and in the place 
where repentance is to be found, was to me joyful 
news indeed. I was in hopes, my dear William, 
that the sudden and unexpected news of your 
dear brother’s death, would have had some serious 
effect on your mind; that this sad event (a seem- 
ingly hard and afflicting dispensation of an all-wise 
Providence) would have had the effect on the minds 
Vou. V.—32 








of all his relations which a mother’s heart most fer- 
vently prays for. I know that yon possess an af- 
fectionate and feeling heart, which sympathizes 
with me in this affliction. We have all felt most 
sensibly ; for he was peculiarly dear to us, and to his 
numerous friends. What trials and difficulties will 
sooner or more readily wean us of an attachment to 
the things of this world than the death of our dear 
relations? That all the pleasures of this life are 
shadows, short, uncertain, and (when most largely 
and amply possessed) unsatisfying, your own can- 
did and reflecting mind will readily acknowledge. 
Why then, my son, are we so eager in the pursuit 
of those trifles, in themselves so unsubstantial, and 
which, when obtained, so poorly compensate and 
reward us for our labor and exertions to secure 
them ? 

‘** You have now, my dear son, experienced, in the 
death of your brother, the keenest and most severe 
of all sorrows. He was your most affectionate and 
dearest brother—one for whom you felt the strong- 
est attachment—endeared to you by more than the 
natural ties of a brother. Serving so long together 
in the dangerous and arduous profession of arms, 
(as soldiers of your country,) there were numerous 
incidents in your lives which were calculated to 
endear you to each other closer than brothers. But 
death, the destroyer of our earthly comforts, and 
of our greatest blessings in this world, has ap- 
proached the circle of domestic happiness, and ta- 
ken from us our idol, our fondest hope. Let us, 
then, lay aside the unsatisfying trifles of this vain 
world, and evidence, by our lives, that we will 
strive to hail each other in a happier werld. 

“To tell you, William, the exercises of my mind 
for nine days previous to my arrival at home, is out 
of my power—sometimes hoping and confiding in 
the mercies of that compassionate Savior who died 
on Calvary, and again thinking (O how painful 
such a thought to a mother’s heart!) that he died 
an impenitent; and the fears that would cross my 
mind that he was for ever lost, were almost insv p- 
portable. Often would I anticipate a mournful 
meeting with the family. Would the Lord support 
me in this sore trial? Bless his holy name for ever! 
he has not only supported, but he has given me a 
comfortable hope that he has gone happy. When 
asked by Mr. Hoge if he felt any comfortable hope, 
any assurance of finding favor with his God, he re- 
plied that he did; that he was resigned to the will 
of his heavenly Father; that he was confident of 
an approaching dissolution, and viewed death with 
calmness, without the least fears of meeting his 
God, who, he knew, was bountiful in mercy, and 
had pardoned his numerous sins. He was then 
asked on what foundation did he rest his hopes. 
‘On the unbounded mercies of God, through the 
merits of the Savior, who pardoneth the penitent 
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sinner, although numerous are his transgressions.’ 
Through these he hoped and felt that his sins were 
forgiven him. ‘To his sister Mary he said, ‘Tell 
my dear mother not to grieve for Cary: he has 
gone happy.” * * * * 

“O, William, how should we be prepared for 
death! We have been a highly favored family; 
but the Lord is calling us to an account. 

‘*Write to me frequently, my dear son. I am 
in constant fear and anxiety for your health. ‘That 
it may be improving, and that you should be thank- 
ful for the many mercies you enjoy, is the prayer 
of your devoted and affectionate mother. 

* Jane TRIMBLE.” 

She had just grounds of apprehension with re- 
gard to the health of Colonel ‘Trimble. He had 
received a wound during the war, which ultimately 
carried him to his grave. He died at Washington, 
in a few months after the death of Cary. The fol- 
lowing letter, addressed to her daughter in Vir- 
ginia, Mrs. M’Cue, describes her feelings after that 
mournful occurrence. The above letter to him 
seems to have made a deep impression on his mind, 
and perhaps led to his conversion. What a source 
of consolation to a mother! 

“ Hillsborough, Jan, 25, 1822. 

‘““My Dear Margaret,—* * * * Had I en- 
joyed the privilege of waiting on my dear William 
during his last painful and severe illness, and of 
conversing with him at that solemn and eventful 
moment when dissolution was near—could I then 
have approached his pillow, and have caught, from 
his dying lips, one last, comforting word, then, my 
dear Margaret, I could have a theme on which to 
dwell and enlarge, much to your conifort and satis- 
faction. But although we have all been denied that 
comfort and satisfaction, yet, blessed be the name 
of the all-wise and gracious Preserver of our lives! 
consolation springs up from another source, and 
my mouth is filled with praise unutterable to the 
goodness of that God who has so graciously given 
me resignation and fortitude to support under these 
sore trials, and to acquiesce, with calmness and 
cheerfulness, in the dispensations of an infinitely 
wise and gracious Creator. It would be difficult 
for me to tell you how my head has been kept 
above the wave of sorrow, and with what resigna- 
tion I have been able to sink into his will, who has 
promised that all things shall work together for 
good to those who love God. There is no other 
happiness for us to enjoy in this world of sorrow. 
I have never felt so much love in my heart for my 
good Master, and all those who worship him, of ev- 
ery name. I believe it to be the privilege of the 
faithful Christian to enjoy, at times, that love 
which casteth out fear. My confidence is the 
promise of a faithful God, who has said, ‘Commit 
your fatherless children to me: | will preserve 





them alive.’ This promise was brought with power 
to my mind in the silence of a sleepless night—the 
night previous to my parting, for the first time, 
with my dear William and Cary, on entering the 
army. ‘Then was my heart at rest, and I gave 
them up to go and face their enemy—nothing fear- 
ing but that, if they fell in the field of battle, the 
goodness of their God would preserve them from 
the death that never dies. Bless my God! with 
all the faith that he has given me, I have carried 
them with me to a throne of grace more than a 
thousand times. And will I not meet them on the 
banks of eternal deliverance? O, yes, for soon I 
must quit this transient scene. * * * * 

“IT wrote to my dear William a most loving, af- 
fectionate letter, by Mr. Campbell, which he re- 
peatedly read, having it constantly with him. Mr. 
C., in his friendly letters to us, observes, that in 
conversing about the death of his brother Cary, he 
evinced much sorrow, and could not refrain from 
frequently shedding tears; that, on visiting him a 
short time previous to his dissolution, he found he 
had been much affected, and, as my letter was open 
on the bed, he had no doubt but he had just been 
reading it. O, my dear daughter, is any thing im- 
possible with God? Perhaps at that moment the 
finger of the Lord touched his precious soul, and 
my dear William was making his peace with God. 
O, the thought is to a mother’s mind consoling! 
Before he left home, he spent a few weeks at the 
Yellow Springs, in company with Mr. and Mrs. 
| Hoge. In conversing with them about religion he 








/gave them much satisfaction. He spent much of 
his time in reading Chalmers’ Sermons and Clarke’s 
| Commentary, and his sister Mary thinks there was 
| evidently a great change in him previous to his 
| leaving home. 

| “‘Mary entreated him to decline the journey, as 
| he was in such delicate health; but she could not 
| dissuade him. He observed that he had a great 
wish, and he conceived it to be a duty he owed to 
humanity, to acquaint himself with the situation of 
| our Indians, and, if possible, to effect something 
which would ameliorate their condition. From his 
interesting letters to us from Chicago, we infer that 
he was instrumental in doing something toward 
that benevolent design. But, alas! that journey 
which he flattered himself would be advantageous 
to his health, has deprived us of his valuable life 
for ever. He has gone from us; but we mourn not 
as those without hope. When I remember the 
goodness of God in preserving him through so 
many dangers, and from deaths, how can I utter 
one murmuring or repining word? No, bless the 
Lord! he has promised to hear and answer prayer ; 
and have they not been made without ceasing by 
his friends and relations everywhere? My earnest 
request is, that afflictions may be blessed to us all, 
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and that we may come out of the furnace as gold 
tried in the fire. * * * * Accept for yourself 
a large portion of my love and affection. 
“Your mother, Jane Trimse.”’ 

On his way to Washington, Colonel Trimble vis- 
ited Chicago and Mackinaw, to attend an Indian 
treaty, as intimated in the above letter. He also 
visited Saratoga, in New York, and then went by 
*Philadelphia to Washington, to take his seat as a 
member of the United States Senate. His health, 
however, declined rapidly, and he only survived a 
few weeks after reaching the city. 


Original. 
GIVING AND DEVISING.’ 

Tus is an age of charity—of munificent gifts. 
The hand of the rich is opened, and on any day do 
we hear of donations in every variety of appropri- 
ation—scientific, religious, literary, commemora- 
tive, honorary, ornamental, elcemosynary, ce. 
These are all good: it were indeed a truism to en- 
large upon the merits of charity. 

Those enumerated are all large and public char- 
ities; and I, for one, will never say that they do not 
all aid as subserving their intention, and according 
to their amount of investment. The giver, too, 
should surely be indulged in a choice of charities. 
Once in awhile, also, we hear of a legacy left, out 
of pure good will, and unexpectedly, to some pri- 
vate individual. Such a one my eye has just now 
lighted upon in the columns of a newspaper, as 
the bequest of the late Mr. John Parker, of Rox- 
bury, Mass., in the sum of ten thousand dollars to 
his clergyman, Rev. Mr. Putnam, of the same town. 
This sum was included in the amount of one hun- 
dred and seventy-four thousand dollars given by the 
same gentleman, in various worthy charities, at his 
decease, being the surplusage of an immense prop- 
erty devised to his relatives; and thus marking not 
only his riches, but his piety. 

‘It seems,’’ says another paper, noticing the lib- 
eral bequest of another gentleman to the public, 
“that the men of Massachusetts are infected with 
a perfect mania of liberality. They endow col- 
leges, hospitals, churches, and literary, charitable, 
and religious institutions, with a perfect furor ;”’ 
and a “divine inflatus”’ it is! 

These munificent donations tell not only upon 
the individuals bestowing them, and give, by emi- 
nence, the term “‘liberal’’ to the state wherein they 
are devised, but they are also calculated, in a more 
beneficent sense, to tell upon the recipients—to 
name their own date, not only as the “age of liber- 
ality,”’ but of its results. This is all as it should be. 

Yet amidst all these good deeds, in the way of 
charity, I have heard nothing that has more touched 
my heart—and there is a large participation in the 








acts of the good—than the circumstances of a lady’s 
will, who has lately deceased. She was a native of 
a northern city. She was not rich, but charitable, 
in the purest sense of the word. Her last docu- 
ument is marked by benevolence, considerateness, 
piety, and pity. Several of the legatees were stran- 
gers to herself, and some had little other claim 
to her notice than that of destitution; whilst to 
others her stipulations were conditional, and re- 
garded the furtherance and cultivation of piety. 
All she had to bequeath did not probably exceed 
six or eight thousand dollars; yet, by an econom- 
ical distribution, it has been made to do a great 
amount of good. 

This lady was the widow of a gentleman who 
formerly possessed an ample fortune, and, by re- 
verses in business, his property had become reduced 
to the sum named. Yet owning a house and fur- 
niture, the widow had continued to live with some 
degree of former elegance. This circumstance is 
mentioned as enhancing the merits of her appro- 
priations, in their considerateness. Her own change 
of fortune had probably incited her to feel for those 
in narrow circumstances; for, with the exception 
of a brother, her only remaining relative, to whom 
she left two thousand dollars, she gave only to the 
poor, not letting the sentiment of friendship, where 
there was no claim of necessity, interfere with this 
principle. Her money was mostly divided, in small 
sums, to decayed gentlewomen of her native town. 

Her last illness was a lingering consumption ; 
and we may suppose that she solaced many of her 
hours in arranging her little schemes for the comfort 
of others. ‘The disposal of all her effects, clothes, 
furniture, books, &c., marks the same idea of fit- 
ness, or of need. To two sisters, whose parlor 
was not as well furnished as they probably wished, 
she supplied, from her own, every deficient article. 
To others, severally, she gave chairs, astrals, win- 
dow draperies, or whatever were wanting, mark- 
ing, by her appropriations, the familiar glance of 
the female visitant to their houses. To some in 
humble life, who had kindly attended her in her 
sickness, besides rewarding them liberally with 
money, she gave useful stocks of bedding, house- 
linen, &c. Her clothes, which were nice, she dis- 
tributed as they would best fit, and be acceptable, 
to acquaintances—reserving, however, plain, sub- 
stantial articles, both of clothes and furniture, to 
be given, at the discretion of a charity committee, 
for the poor at large. How kind, how humane was 
all this! How many hearts did a little make glad! 

I formerly knew this lady well, and I love to 
praise her. (Good sense and sober-minded propriety 
marked her walk and conversation. She was de- 
voted to her home and her family; and not the less 
for being rich could the mistress’ eye be traced in 
all housewifely arrangements. I have often been 
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a guest at her elegant, liberal, complete, and well | 


kept establishment—where every thing seemed su- 
perior, from its superior preparation. She affected 
no superiority of mind, yet every thing bespoke 
judgment and propriety. She estimated the ad- 
vantages of her situation properly, but without 
vanity. She rendered her home delightful to in- 
mates and to visitors; but she rested not in these 
things. Possessing a character of genuine princi- 
ples, she had all her life dispensed of her abundance 
willingly and gratefully. During her married life 
she suffered many bereavements—had reared a 
family of children, who had all, one by one, de- 
scended before her tothe grave. Latterly, her piety 
had become more earnest, and a still softer com- 
passion to humanity had pervaded her feelings; 
and her last will and testament evinces both these 
sentiments united. In obeying the last injunction 
(“Feed my poor’’) of her Lord and Master, she 
also satisfied her own heart. 

But of her will; there is one other view of the 
subject that is characteristic. How much more 
respectable, as well as benevolent was it, that 
her chattels should be thus bestowed, than that 
the “‘auctioneer,’’ with his hammer, should have 
knocked them down “in lots to suit purchasers ’— 
himself being more interested than any other per- 
son in their disposal. 
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BY MRS. ELIZABETH M. BLAIR. 


* And in the fourth watch of the night Jesus went unto 
them, walking on the sea. And when the disciples saw him 
walking on the sea, they were troubled, saying, It is a spirit; 
and they cried out for fear. But straightway Jesus spake 
unto them, saying, Be of good cheer; it is I; be not afraid,” 
Matthew xiv, 25-27. 


On the waves that wash Bethsaida’s shore, 
A vessel tossing lay: 

Wild was the wind’s discordant roar, 
High dash’d the white-capp’d spray— 


When, lo! a figure walk’d the sea: 
(O, spirit of the deep, 

What doth thy form foretell? 
Shall we beneath the waters sleep ?) 


With upturned faces all the crew 
3reath’d forth their usual pray’r; 
For well, in hour of need, they knew 
Whence came the pow’r to spare. 


The voice so lov’d, from mid the waves, 
Fell soft, and banished fear: 
It was his voice who taught, who saves: 


Jesus, their Lord, was near. 
» * . * * * 








A shout of joy floats on the air; 
Pleasure beams in all eyes; 

The winds and waves again are fair; 
The noise of troubled waters dies. 


How softly sweet the words, ‘*’tis I,” 
Sound in the Savior’s voice! 

‘*Be not afraid ;”” and why? 
He comes with pow’r—rejoice. 


Yet, when they reached the shore, 
Amazed and wonder’d they, 

Their hardened hearts wish’d more 
Than winds and waves to stay. 


So whene’er the waves of sin 
Encompass us around, 

We know, and feel, without, within, 
That snares do still abound. 


*Tis then, not doubting, we should cast 
All earthly cares away, 

And, sorrowing for the past, 
With deep devotion pray— 


Bid every worldly thought subside, 
Each feeling calmly mold, 

And o’er our hearts let faith preside— 
Soon will a heaven unfold 


Her glorious beams of brighter day, 
Where sorrow, death, or pain, 

Ne’er dims the lustre of the ray 
That gilds that heavenly plain. 


When we, like doubting Peter, sink, 
To the same fount repair, 

And drink pure waters, from the brink, 
That wash the shrine of pray’r. 


BB St — 


Original. 
IMPROMPTU, 
OCCASIONED BY SEEING A LADY EMBROIDERING. 

In Eden’s ever verdant vale, 

Fair Eve her choicest pleasures found, 
In wreathing round her trellissed bower 

The flowering creepers of the ground. 
Adornment was her genial power, 

And beauty rose at her command; 
For her own spirit’s radiance shone 

On all the labors of her hand. 


Her daughters the same influence breathe— 
A blest inheritance of joy: 
To add to nature’s loveliness, 
Is their peculiar, blest employ ; 
To beautify life’s varied scenes ; 
To deck with charms each blessing sent ; 
And enter then the sylvan bower, 
Themselves, of all, the ornament. 


G. W. 
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NOTICES. 
INEQUALITY IN THE CONDITION OF MEN INEVIT- 
ABLE. A Sabbath Evening Lecture. By Rev. B. F. 
Teft, A. M—This is a timely production, and the 


author sustains his position with much ability. He first | 


points out the differences among men in relation to nat- 
ural temperaments, sensual powers, mental endowments, 
moral attributes, and the gifts of fortune. In the next 
place, he argues that social inequality has no remedy; 
drawing his arguments from the nature of its causes, the 
voice of history, and the failure of the visionary schemes 
which have from time to time been proposed, and the 
tendency of revelation. He thus describes the result of 
one of the experiments of Fourierism: 

“The vagaries of Fourier are rivaled or copied by 
the Unitarians of Roxbury; and Brook Farm is destined 
to be the scene of another failure to join fiction and 


philosophy in a common cause. While wandering about | 


the premises of this establishment a year or two since, 
I was specially struck with the vague grandeur of the 
plan; and though it had not the luxuries of the Castle 
of Indolence, I saw neither work nor workman on the 
place. A few cheap tenements, in the midst of parks 
of primeval turf, surrounded by a few awkward and 
barren attempts at horticultural economy, displayed the 
poverty and unproductiveness of the concern. When 
sitting at the public table, and witnessing the lawless 
behavior and turbulent habits of the young commoners, 
it occurred to the friend who accompanied me, that 
their liberty did not seem to be sanctioned by much or- 
der or law; but when I looked upon the noble head and 
thoughtful countenance of the father of the school, and 
recollected the frequent exhibitions which Mr. Ripley 
had furnished of his genius, I heaved an involuntary 
sigh over the evident prostitution of his powers. As our 
carriage wheeled from the gate, a last, lingering look 
was like parting with a diseased and failing friend, 
whose gradual but certain decay darkens the prospect 
of being visited again.” 

The author sums up in the following words: 

** Society is based on principles as changeless as the 
ordinances of heaven. The laws of association are not, 
as many suppose, artificial, but natural. They are not 
subject to general legislation and individual caprice. 
They are recorded among the most powerful propensi- 
ties and passions of the soul. Society is the natural 
growth of these elements of our being. It was not in- 
stituted by convention; but it grew up of necessity. 
Families, neighborhoods, communities, states, and na- 
tions are the products of humanity, which, in all its 
operations, is obedient to its own fixed modes of action. 
The future history of man, in spite of all reform, can be 
expressed in few words. In obedience to our instincts, 
mankind will always marry and be given in marriage; 
parents will continue to love their offspring, and labor 
to lay up for them the means of future competence; 
kindred will ever cherish for each other a peculiar feel- 
ing, and promote to some extent their mutual welfare; 
countrymen, on whatever soil, will eternally maintain a 
kind of partiality for their fellows, and glory in their 
domestic institutions; the demands of nature and the 
love of order will institute governments, varied in char- 
acter by the intelligence of the governed; the calls of 
hunger, and the other conditions of existence, will cre- 
ate business of every grade and order; business, in its 
turn, will multiply and compound the relations and 








| dependencies of life, and perpetuate the wonderful com- 
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| This work is well worthy of attention. 


| contributors. 





plexity of the social system. Nothing new can ever be 
discovered, by which the general frame-work of society 
shall be changed.” 

AN ENcycLopeptIA oF Domestic Economy. NVum- 
bers III and IV. New York: Harper & Brothers.— 
It must be use- 
ful and popular wherever it finds its way. 


MEDITATIONS AND CONTEMPLATIONS. By James 
Hervey, A. M. Philadelphia: Sorin & Ball.—This is 
a very elegant edition of a popular and pleasing work. 
The subjects of the book are interesting, and are treated 
in a profitable manner and engaging style. Mr. Hervey 
was a man of true piety and highly poetical fancy, and 
his works are such as we might expect from a combina- 
tion of the religious principle with a strong and culti- 
vated imagination. We have seen the day when we 
thought his ‘“ Meditations’ one of the most interesting 
books in the world, but of late years we have not read 
it. Our taste has undergone changes which make florid 
productions less engaging to us; but we can conscien- 
tiously recommend Hervey’s Meditations to the young 
as a good and beautiful book, though by no means as a 
model of style. 


HARPER’S ILLUMINATED AND NEW PIcTorRIAL Br- 
BLE. Number XXIX.—Equal to the preceding. 


A DICTIONARY OF PRACTICAL MEDICINE. By James 
Copeland, M. D., F. R. S. Edited, with additions, 
by Charles A. Lee, M.D. Part VII. New York: 
Harper & Brothers——We are pleased to see this ex- 
cellent work in this form. 


THE TRUTH FINDER, OR THE STORY oF INQUISI- 
TIVE JACK. By the Author of Peter Parley’s Tales. 
Philadelphia: Sorin & Ball.—This is a useful and en- 
tertaining work for children. 


SKETCHES OF BrAzit. By Rev. D. P. Kidder, A. 
M. Philadelphia: Sorin & Ball.—Brother Kidder, 
the author of this work, has long been known to the 
readers of the Repository as one of its most esteemed 
The country of which he writes is one of 
much interest and importance, and of which compara- 
tively little is known. The book of Mr. K. describes 
the scenery of the country, the habits and manners of 
its inhabitants, the characters of many of its distin- 
guished men, and its political and religious institutions, 
besides giving much important and interesting geo- 
graphical and historical information, obtained by a care- 
ful examination of authentic sources. The style is 
chaste and beautiful. 

It is well known that Mr. K. visited South America in 
the capacity of a missionary, and it will increase the de- 
sire of our readers to possess the work to learn that he 
has enstamped his character upon its pages. His atten- 
tion is ever turning towards objects of higher interest 
than those which engross the mere traveler. 

It is printed on fine paper, with good type, has many 
excellent illustrative engravings, and is bound in hand- 
some style. It is a credit not only to the author but to 
the enterprising publishers. 


A CATALOGUE OF THE 'TEACHERS AND PUPILS OF 
THE MADISON FEMALE INSTITUTE—1844-5. Rev. 7’. 
A. Goodwin, ”.M., Principal.—* Number of pupils 81. 
Course of study judicious, embracing the Latin and 
Greek languages. Tuition from $8 to $16 per session. 
The academic year begins the first Monday of Septem- 
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ber, continues forty-four weeks, and closes with a public 
examination. A vacation of eight weeks will then fol- 
low.” Weare happy to learn that this institution is so 
prosperous. We see no reason why it should not ad- 
vance in prosperity and usefulness. The location is 
surely an eligible one. It is time Protestants directed 
their efforts and means to sustain their institutions of 
learning. 


= BB Bt — 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 
MARCH OF IMPROVEMENT. 
Newport, July 7, 1845. 

Dear Editor,—Have you been made a Doctor yet? I 
do not mean an M. D., but a D. D. The M. D.’s are 
bloody creatures, but the D. D.’s are very innocent— 
formidable only from their numbers. Appropos of D. D. 
A gentleman walking the streets of New York a few 
days since, met his friend, who had recently received the 
Doctorate. ‘ Well,” said the first, after a change of 
salutations, “I learn you area D. D.” ‘“ Yes,” was the 
reply. ‘ Well,” responded the other, “when I was 
young, I used to see them beginning at the top of the 
ladder to make D. D.’s, and I thought they never would 
get down to where I was; but now, since they have be- 
gun at the other end, I hope they will eventually climb 
up tome.” In relation to your case, I am very fearful; 
for you have too much (you know what) in your 
Editor’s Table; and you know a D. D. is not expected 
to have any of that. But I wish you to know that J am 





a candidate; and as there are a great many tottering | 


colleges in the west that must soon fall, and as they will 
scatter D. D.’s in abundance around them, so as to have 
something soft on which to fall, I presume my chance is 
pretty good. By the way, the multiplicity of Doctors 
in the Methodist Episcopal Church is one of the great- 
est evidences of improvement which the times afford. 
What little men would Paul, and Wesley, and Asbury, 
and M’Kendree be now, if they could rise from their 
graves! Why a General conference is no more than a 
grand consultation of Doctors. True, there are some 
untitled men among them; but they are all students, 
and will soon graduate. Well, what harm is there 
in all this? 
“If the strength, and the health, and the pure vital breath 
Of old England at last must be doctored to death, 
O, why must we die of one Doctor alone ?” 


Whilst I regard this increase of Doctors as an evi- 
dence of improvement, there is an old Spaniard in my 
neighborhood who looks upon it as a sign of degener- 
acy. I called upon old Don the other day, and said he, 
“ Brother Panza, this age is degenerating.” ‘ Why so?” 
said I. ‘*Why look at the canes and the spectacles 
which our young men wear—look at the consumption 
producers (you know what I mean) with which our 
young ladies bind their chests—look at the titles which 
our aged and reverend clergymen accept with so much 
greediness, and wear with so much ostentation.” ‘“ Well, 
are they evidences of degeneracy?” “Certainly. Hear 
me! Who has not heard of the riddle of the Sphinx! 
From the Phicean hill, you know, she propounded to 
the Thebans this question, ‘ What animal is that which 
goes on four feet in the morning, on two at noon, and on 
three at evening?’ (Edipus came forward and answered 
that it was man, who, when an infant, creeps on all fours; 
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when he has attained to manhood, goes on two feet; 
and, when old, uses a staff—a third foot. Had Cdipus 
lived in our day, the Sphinx might never have commit- 
ted suicide out of mortification; for now man might be 
defined an animal that walks on four feet in the morn- 
ing, and three all the rest of theday. Young men eith- 
er do or do not need three legs. If they do, there is a 
physical degeneration: if they do not, there is a moral 
degeneration. Formerly young people could see with- 
out spectacles: now they generally wear a pair upon 
the nose. They either do or do not require them. If 
they do, there is a weakness of nafural vision: if they 
do not, there is a weakness of moral vision. Formerly 
the walls of a lady’s chest were strong enough to confine 
the viscera: now they are strengthened with steel and 
whalebone. If this extra bandage is necessary, it marks 
a softening of the ribs: if not, a swelling of the heart. 
Once our divinity had no Doctors: now we have many. 
If they are needed, our divinity is sick: if not, our par- 
sons are sick.” ‘O,” cried I, “‘ you are an old gentle- 
man: you are behind the age: you know nothing, father 
Don, nothing.” Remember me to all. 
Yours, most remotely, SANCHO PANZA. 

P. S. To what department of the college or univer- 
sity must I apply for my diploma. Not surely to the 
medical, nor the literary, nor the law. The theological, 
I suppose. But have we any theological departments? 
Please explain. Moreover, on what branches must I be 
examined? Latin, Hebrew, Greek, Hermeneutics, &c., 
I suppose; for surely the course does not include gram- 
mar. Let me know, for I am very anxious to succeed. 
The Doctorate has been of great benefit to one of my 
neighbors; for if he was not a Doctor, I really don’t 
know what he would be. 

N. B. There is an elderly lady in this neighborhood, 


| who has read the Bible so often that she can recite a 


great part thereof verbatim. She has also studied 
Fletcher’s Checks and Appeal, Wesley’s Sermons, Bax- 
ter’s Saints’ Rest, and Doddridge’s Rise and Progress. 
She can discuss any subject connected with theology 
most admirably: indeed, the preachers are generally 
afraid of her; and she is president of nearly all the fe- 
male societies ingthis neighborhood. She wishes to 
know whether the Methodist Female Institute of your 
city has a theological department; and if so, whether she 
can get the degree of ‘“ Doctress of Divinity.” She is 
willing to undergo an examination by a committee of 
Doctors, if necessary. 
Yours, a >. 

Remarks.—Our friend Sancho was evidently laboring 
under an irritation of the stomach on the 7th ult. We 
presume he is naturally quiet and good-natured, and that 
he will rest in peace when he receives his degree. Titles 
are rather lavishly bestowed in these times; but there 
are many men in our Church who richly deserve the dis- 
tinction of which our correspondent speaks. 

LONG DISCOURSES. 
Cincinnati, June 26. 

Mr. Editor,—Dear Sir—Long discourses, on ordinary 
subjects, and treated in a common way, are intolerable, 
especially in warm weather. I used to think the privi- 
leges of a city were very valuable; but I think other- 
wise now. We are too busy in the daytime to think of 
any thing but dollars and cents, and too sleepy at night 
to think of any thing but nonsense. We can pass the 
evening pretty well at home in idle chit chat; but when 
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we go into a crowded house, on a warm evening in July, 
and hear a dry discourse, protracted till near the hour of 
eleven—O, mercy! mercy! mercy! If a man is not con- 
scientious, he can, under such circumstances, compose 
himself to slumber, and pass the time in a very edifying 
manner; but for a man who wishes to preserve re- 
spect for himself and friends, the situation is most 
horrible. I have concluded to avoid all public meet- 
ings, in the evening at least, until next December. A 
monomaniac, who once attended a camp meeting in 
this neighborhood, going up to the preachers’ tent, and 
looking in, said, ‘Brethren, I hope we shall have a 
good meeting; but much depends on the manner in 
which we conduct it. I move, if I can get a second, 
that we have short sermons, long intermissions, and 
good entertainment.” This motion is worthy the con- 
sideration of some of our wise men who make public 
speeches. 


Yours, truly, FANNY SHORT. 


MEDICINE AND PHYSICIANS. 
London, July 5, 1845. 
Dear Doctor,—What induced you to publish my let- 
ter? Cannot one write to you in joke without being re- 
garded in earnest? Now, when I write you again, | 
shall insert a postscript prohibiting any exposure of my 
communications on your Editor’s Table. But since you 
have exposed me, I want to expose you. In your re- 
marks on my letter, you fall into many errors. For in- 
stance, you say that derangement of function tends to 
alteration of structure; and yet you appear to teach 
that nature is competent to manage all cases herself. 
In one place you speak highly of regular physicians, and 
in another you confound them with quacks. You in- 
dorse the advice of Cornaro, and yet interdict medicine. 
Now please answer the following questions: 
1. Is medicine in no case necessary ? 
2. Do you think physicians and quacks should be 
placed in the same category? 
3. How are we to carry out the advice of the Veni- 
tian consul without medicine? 
Yours, &c., Honey. 
Answer to 1st query. Medicine, if skillfully applied, 
will often assist nature in accomplishing a cure. In 
some cases, where the powers of nature are inadequate, 
the aid of the physician may be necessary to save life. 
Answer to 2d. By no means. Scientific physicians 
are as honest a class of men as any in society, except 
the lawyers. 
Answer to the 3d. By good boots, a clear conscience, 
and a hard-trotting horse. 


METHODIST FEMALE COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE.—This 


excellent seminary enjoys the patronage it so richly de- | 








serves. Its academic year, which has just closed, has | 


been one of uninterrupted prosperity. Nor do we won- | 
der at it. The Principal and his excellent lady, have | 


brought to their important and delicate task the talents, 
accomplishments, and experience requisite to its suc- 


cessful discharge; and they assiduously devote all their | 
energies to promote the improvement and welfare of | 


those committed to their care. We regret that we were 
under the necessity of being absent from the city du- 
ring the last annual examination, as an attendance upon 


it was a pleasure to which we had looked forward for | 
sometime; but we feel as much assurance in speaking of | 


the institution as we could have after attending its 





public examinations and exhibitions. Our acquaintance 
with the Principal and his ushers and teachers, and our 
attendance upon the private exercises of the classes, en- 
able us to speak with perfect confidence. 

We had the pleasure, during the winter, of listening 
to the composition of the young ladies at the meetings 
of their literary society, and were much pleased with 
the smoothness and force which it generally presented. 
Many papers which we heard would have done no dis- 
credit to older heads. By those who know our caution 
this will be deemed high praise. 

We would here close our notice of this institution, did 
not a solemn conviction of duty compel us to add, that 
it does not seem to attract as much attention from the 
Churches which have called it into existence, as a child 
of so much respectability and importance deserves. We 
are informed that it derives its chief patronage from 
those not connected with the Methodist Church; that it 
has no endowment and no property; not even a philo- 
sophical apparatus; and that a debt of a few hundred 
dollars has pressed upon it for years like an incubus. 
The premises which it now occupies, though comforta- 
ble, are too small for the accommodation of its pupils. 
What is the matter? Do we originate schools merely to 
see them perish? This were wicked sport. Do we ex- 
pect that all that is needed to endow a seminary of 
learning is, to put a label upon a wall, and appoint a 
principal? We are not fools. Do we intend to aban- 
don our children to the Catholics? Our profession of 
Protestant principles is surely not hypocrisy. Are we 
too poor to purchase buildings and apparatus for a fe- 
male seminary? We ought to have thought of that be- 
fore. But are we indeed too poor? There are men 
among us in this city who could each procure the neces- 
sary buildings, and have enough left to ruin two fami- 
lies. And they profess to “ lay up treasures in heaven:” 
strangers and pilgrims on the earth, seeking a better 
country, even an heavenly. Are they unwilling to give? 
We believe not. We shall proudly repel such an in- 
sinuation, until they have been fully and fairly tried. 
Where is the fault? Is it in the trustees? We think 
not. We know them to be men. They know what 
they are about; and if they pursue a cautious policy, 
we shall not condemn them, hoping that they will ac- 
complish their designs in due time. Meanwhile, let our 
city readers think how much it is their duty to give; for 
they may rest assured that the trustees will pull the bell 
shortly. We understand that the Principal himself will 
take the necessary means to secure an apparatus. 

Before we close this article, we cannot forbear to re- 
mark that our female seminaries are of at least as much 
importance as our institutions for the other sex. The 
mother generally gives character to the family. Fath- 
ers of distinction may have sons that disgrace them; but 
where are the wise and holy mothers whose children are 
not worthy of their parentage! And yet how compara- 
tively few are the well educated females! This is not 
owing to any want of interest on the part of the parents 
in the education of their daughters, nor to any want of 
expenditure for that object, but to a misdirection of ef- 
fort. Time and means are expended in what are called 
ornamental branches; while the weightier matters— 
mathematics, languages, and intellectual and moral phi- 
losophy—are neglected. Though we believe that the 
sexes differ materially in mind as well as in phys- 
ical constitution, we maintain that the intellect of 
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woman is egual to that of man, and that the means of 
developing the one are suitable to the evolution of the 
other. The ornaments of female education, to which 
so much attention is given, are not to be despised. We 
delight to listen to the soothing notes of Music—heav- 
enly maid. ‘They have often charmed away our sorrows, 
sweetened our joys, and excited our gratitude to God. 
We are happy to see every thing which can either dec- 
orate our persons, our paths, our habitations, or our 
souls, Let flowers, and fruits, and paintings, and stat- 
ues, and birds, and harps, and lutes, be multiplied until 
the broad earth shall be transformed into one blooming, 
and fragrant, and sparkling, and harmonious paradise, 
vocal with the notes of love, and joy, and thanksgiving, 
and the voice of melody. But let us not violate the 
properties of things; and who does not know that orna- 
ments hung round an empty brain, “are like jewels in 
a swine’s snout?” Why is there such an undue atten- 
tion to the ornamental branches of female education, 
and such a superficial cultivation of the higher powers? 
Is it not because female seminaries, being unendowed, 
are dependent, and therefore compelled to cater for the 
false taste of the public? Let them be endowed, and 
they can set a proper standard of female education. 
The Methodist Female Collegiate Institute, though 
without endowments, we are pleased to find, is striving 
to erect such a standard. 
the useful than the decorative—to the mind than the 
manners—we trust, also, more to the heart than the 
mind. We would by no means insinuate, however, that 
inadequate attention is bestowed on the lighter branches. 


It devotes more attention to 


SELF-EXAMINATION. 
July 20, 1845. 

Mr. Editor,—I feel unhappy ; and presuming that you 
can sympathize with distress, I take my pen to communi- 
cate with you. I know that I am an intelligent, account- 
able, immortal being. I believe in God—I believe in 
his word; but my faith is mingled with doubts. This is 
one source of my unhappiness. I can sometimes see a 
Savior, and at other times I see nothing but darkness in 
the direction of the cross. I am in the condition of one 
of old, who cried, “ Lord, I believe: help thou my un- 
belief.” I have hope in Christ; but being deficient in 
faith, my hope is feeble and wavering. More like a ca- 
ble than an anchor, it will do inacalm, but is of no con- 
sequence in the storm. When the Christian rides in 
safety, I am tossed by the winds on the waves of de- 
spair. Let but misfortune or sickness overtake me, and 
though I feel for my hope, I find it has fled. I love 
God—I know that I ought to love him—I try to love; 
but at times I find my love languishing, and realize that 

“Tis worse than death my God to love, 
And not my God alone.” 

If I were in a state of indifference, I could have ease; 
but as it is, I am restless. The world drives me upon 
religion, and, comfortless, religion drives me back upon 
the world. I have no Christian joy. I believe I am 
conscientious; and although I frequently commit offen- 
ses, I grieve over them. My best hours are gloomy— 
my consolations poor; but my self-reproaches are re- 
garded as evidences of humility, and I stand higher in 
the estimation of my friends than many a better Chris- 
tian. I know that, in consequence of original peculiar- 
ities, variations in health, and external circumstan- 
ces, and diversity of education, Christians, with equal 
degrees of grace, may be expected to differ in character. 
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Whilst some are content only when sounding abroad 

the high praises of God, others say, 

** In secret silence of the mind, 

My heaven and then my God I find.” 

But I do believe I ought to be free from condemnation, 
steadfast in faith, joyful through hope, rooted in charity, 
enjoying Communion with saints, with angels, and with 
God. I trust I can say that I wish to fulfill my obliga- 
tions to God and man, live a useful life, die a happy 
death, and enjoy eternal life in heaven. What direc- 
tion and comfort can you give me? I am soon to die, 

and what I do must be done quickly. 
Yours, &c., > 
Our sympathies are excited. We pity any one in the 
situation of our correspondent. Let her at once admit 
the melancholy fact that she is a lukewarm Christian. 
Let her feel that this situation is one of peril—perhaps 
even more dangerous than that of the unconverted one. 
**T would that thou wert cold or hot; but because thou 
art neither cold nor hot, I will spew thee out of my 
mouth.” Lukewarmness, in consequence of its profes- 
sion, its formal services, its languishing graces, and lin- 
gering hope, is fortified against the appeals of the Gos- 
pel; whilst infidelity and irreligion have no shelter from 
reproof, or warning, or expostulation. Hence, the Phar- 
isees were in a condition less hopeful than that of the 
most desperate sinner: ‘“* The publicans and harlots go 
into the kingdom of heaven before you.” Delusion on the 
subject of religion is, of all things, the most woful. Bet- 
ter never dream of heaven, than be at last as the foolish 
virgins, or as he at the feast that had not on the wedding 
garment. If we cherish a delusive hope, we are lost. 
If we abandon it, we shall probably obtain a better one. 
Let no one who entertains the feelings of our corres- 
pondent despair. God is love. 
Holy Ghost moves upon the heart that mourns over its 
depravity, and longs for a better state. How encour- 
aging is the parable of the prodigal son! God is our 
Father. He sends messenger after messenger to invite 
us home. His providence concurs with his ministry and 
his Spirit to urge us to his bosom. He hangs the heav- 
ens with robes for us. He holds out a crown of life. 
He follows us in all our wanderings. When he is re- 
sisted, he yearns over us with bowels of compassion, and 
cries, ** Turn, sinner, turn, for why will ye die?” Con- 
fess, then, thy sins: embrace Jesus, by faith, as your wis- 
dom, righteousness, sanctification, and redemption: rise 
up and look out upon this beautiful world: consider the 
goodness and mercy which have followed thee all the 
days of this life: look around for the poor, and the fath- 
erless, and the suffering, that you may relieve them: 
look up to heaven as thy home: look into thy soul, and 
say, ‘‘ Why art thou cast down, O my soul? and why 
art thou disquieted within me? hope thou in God,” and 
soon will the grateful inquiry arise, ‘‘ What shall I ren- 
der to the Lord for all his benefits to me?” soon, too, 
will thy soul cry out, “‘ Draw near all ye that fear God, 
and I will tell thee what he hath done for my soul. As 
far as the east is from the west, so far hath he separated 

my sins from me.” 





Jesus hath died: the 


To REeApERS.—Let no one be deterred by the length 
of Dr. Wright's article from reading it. We are very 
happy to enter brother Disosway upon our list of corres- 
pondents. Brother M’Clure’s articles will be found en- 
tertaining and instructive. We are glad to present our 
readers with a notice of Mrs. Trimble. 
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